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THE STUDY OF THE NEW SOUTH* 
By BENJAMIN KENDRICK 


The new south is a natural outgrowth of the old. Some writers 
assume that the violent death of the old was prerequisite to the 
birth of the new. Like a leguminous crop slavery and the planta- 
tion system had to be plowed under so that the rejuvenated soil 
might blossom forth with a new crop of small farms and industrial 
cities. 

The assumption is based, no doubt, upon the undisputed fact 
that the plantation, operated by gangs of negro slaves, ceased to 
exist with the close of the civil war, and that in the course of time 
the predominating form of agriculture came to be the small farm. 

The one thing followed the other, from which it is inferred that 
there was a causal connection between the two facts. To this proc- 
ess of reasoning the old logicians applied the Latin phrase post 
hoc ergo propter hoc and dismissed it with disdain. But most his- 
torians are not trained in logic and it is well, for, if we were, what 
would become of our clever interpretations and plausible generaliza- 
tions ? 

Now I am of opinion that most of our stock generalizations re- 
quire verification through further and more painstaking investiga- 
tion of social phenomena. And despite the large number of books 
that have been written about the civil war, its antecedents and after- 
math, I feel that we have a good deal to learn about its causes and 
consequences. For an example of what I regard as an unsupport- 





*This paper was read before the faculty and graduate students of history at the Columbia 
University summer session of 1925. In an introductory remark the author stated that s 
more fitting title would have been “Some suggestions as to points of departure for those 
contemplating the intensive study of the social, political, and economic history of the South 
since the civil war.’ And so it would. 
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able generalization about one result of the civil war I will quote 
you a few sentences from a new college textbook of American his- 
tory written by Prof. A. M. Schlesinger of Harvard. Since the 
quotation will serve as a sort of text for some of my remarks, may 
I say that I regard this book so highly that I propose to use it dur- 
ing the coming academic year in my class in general American his- 
tory. I make this parenthetical remark in order that what I shall 
have to say may not be misinterpreted as a general attack on this 
excellent volume. Here is the quotation. “The new order involved 
the emancipation of the ‘poor whites’ in as real a sense as the 
Thirteenth Amendment had that of the negroes. To them had at 
last come the opportunity for free employment, education and self 
improvement for which Helper had pleaded in the Impending 
Crisis; to their hands was to fall the political leadership of the 
south” (Italics mine.) Schlesinger, A Political and Social History 
of the United States, 1828-1925, p. 258. 

In the first place, Hinton R. Helper was not himself a “poor 
white” in a sense that will justify the quotation of the phrase, as 
the author elsewhere states (ibid., p. 163). In the second place, 
unless we are to call all the millions of white people in the south 
who in 1860 owned no slaves, “poor whites,” I think the conclusion, 
upon investigation, will prove untenable. Finally, I am willing to 
hazard the opinion that the grandparents or parents of the vast 
majority of the leading southerners of today along business, pro- 
fessional or political lines, were not poor whites even in a non- 
quotable sense. I suspect that an investigator would find that in 
the main they were slave-owners, business or professional peopie 
in the cities of the south, or else resided outside that section alto- 
gether. There would be a considerable percentage who were small 
farmers of the New England or western economic type, but very 
few who properly could be designated “poor whites.” 

Now you see I am generalizing without any evidence beyond my 
own personal experience and observation, which I grant you is a 
quite insufficient basis for any sort of generalization. But at this 
point I wish to deliver to you a challenge, which I trust at least one 
of you, who is looking for a real live subject for a doctoral dissertion, 
will accept. I challenge you to make a study of present-day leader- 
ship and suggest that you go about it in something like the follow- 
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ing manner. Take the members of the present Congress from the 
states that constituted the Confederacy, the mayors or business 
managers of some fifty large cities, the presidents of the chambers 
of commerce, of Kiwanis and Rotary clubs of the same cities, the 
governors and other important state officials, some college presidents, 
presidents of the various state bar associations, some leading phy- 
sicians, manufacturers, merchants and bankers and other leading 
citizens to the total number of, say, one thousand. This number 
should be sufficient for statistical purposes of generalization. Find 
out who the grandparents (or in some cases, parents) of these men 
were, what their economic status was in 1860, how much land and 
how many slaves, if any, they owned, where they were living, what 
was their attitude toward secession, what part they took in the war 
and what effect it had upon their fortunes. Other points to investi- 
gate will readily occur to you once you get into the subject. I 
believe such a study would prove a very valuable contribution to 
the social history of the south, and incidentally it would demon- 
strate who is right, Prof. Schlesinger or I, in his generalization 
about the ancestry of the political leaders in the south today. Mind 
you I have no personal interest in proving that the descendants of 
the “poor whites” are not now the chief political leaders in the 
south. My interest in the matter is simply a desire to know. In 
fact it would please me to find that he is right, for I should like to 
believe that it is really only three generations from shirt sleeves 
to shirt sleeves, and I confess a certain sardonic delight in seeing 
the bottom rail on top, especially if the bottom rail happens to be 
my rail. 

In the first place, we need to define the term “poor white.” In 
1860 there were approximately eight million white people living in 
the fifteen slave states. Of these something like two million had 
a direct interest in slavery, and about six million owned no slaves. 
By occupation fully four million of these latter belonged to families 
who were small farmers. One half of the slave-owners were also 
smal] farmers as the number of their slaves did not exceed five to the 
family, and in a majority of cases did not amount to more than two. 
Over three-fourths of these families owned their farms, the re- 
mainder being tenants of one sort or another. These tenants usually 
rented the less fertile and detached parts of plantations belonging to 
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the slavocracy. For the most part they were lazy, shiftless and 
ignorant, and properly may be designated “poor whites.” 

Were they emancipated by “the new order’? Here is oppor- 
tunity for several social studies. The student should begin with the 
present-day white tenants in a typical county in any southern state 
and by personal field work, find out whether their fathers and grand- 
fathers were tenants, and in general construct their social and eco- 
nomic history. A beginning has been made in this sort of investi- 
gation, which, with certain modifications, may very well serve as 
a model. I refer to a study that was recently made under the 
direction of three state institutions in North Carolina in codpera- 
tion with the State Department of Agriculture and the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The information was compiled 
and collated by Messrs. Carl C. Taylor and C. C. Zimmerman and 
published by the State Department of Agriculture under the title, 
“Economie and Social Conditions of North Carolina Farmers.” 
This study is in the nature of a survey of one thousand North Caro- 
lina farmers in three typical counties of the state, that is to say 
counties located in the three geographical divisions of the state, 
which are mountain, piedmont, and coastal plain. So far as one 
may generalize from this initial investigation, it may be said that 
fathers and grandfathers who were tenants have sons and grandsons 
who occupy a like status. But what is cause for more anxiety to 
those of us who believe that the soundness of our society is 
grounded upon a free and independent yeomanry, this study reveals 
the distressing fact that a large number of men who are now tenants, 
had grandfathers and fathers who were owners of their farms. This 
study further reveals in detail what many of us already suspected 
from observation and experience, namely, that the general social 
and economic conditions of this class of our southern population 
are little short of appalling. Their houses are mere shacks without 
any of the modern conveniences and sanitary arrangements. It 
goes without saying that everything of an esthetic or artistic nature 
is entirely wanting. Tenants as a class raise very few fresh vege- 
tables and fruits for their tables and none for market. The ma- 
jority of them do not own a milk-cow and if they do, she is almost 
certain to be of the poorest nondescript “piney-woods” variety. In 
short their diet, like the rest of their life, is dry and monotonous. 
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Except for an almanac and a Bible, they own no books, subscribe to 
no magazines or newspapers, and in fine, they are anything in the 
world but emancipated. The tragedy in the lives of these people 
has occasionally been portrayed in story and in drama—nowhere 
more vividly than in a little one-act play produced and published 
by the University of North Carolina Playmakers, entitled “Fix- 
ins,” which I would urge as many of you as can to see and all of you 
to read. 

Now what of the small farmers who in 1860 were proprietors of 
their land? Economically, none of them were “poor whites,” al- 
though the money value of many small farms, including buildings, 
livestock and personal property, was less than one thousand dol- 
lars. From a standpoint of education and culture, however, a con- 
servative estimate would place nearly half of them in that classi- 
fication, and this would include many of the two hundred thousand 
small farmers—approximately half of the total number of slave 
owners—who held from one to five slaves, for the possession of a 
slave or two by no means implied the possession of education and 
culture. I am of course employing the term culture in its narrow 
connotation and not in its broad sociological sense. Speaking 
roughly, the slave-plantation belt of the south was bordered on one 
side by the pine barrens and on the other it extended well up into 
the foot-hills of the mountains. At least this is true of the eastern 
part of the belt. In the pine barrens, known locally as the “piney- 
woods,” dwelt one sort of poor white farmer. In the main he was 
of English ancestry, in many cases, no doubt, the descendant of the 
indentured white servant of colonial times. In Georgia and Flor- 
ida, at least, this group was designated by their more prosperous 
neighbors to the northwards, by the opprobrious epithet of “cracker”’ 
—a term of somewhat uncertain origin, but perhaps derived from 
the fact that early settlers in the region squatted on the land without 
legal sanction, thus breaking or “cracking” the law. The crackers 
were the victims of chronic malaria and, although the disease had not 
been invented in 1860, also of hookworm, no doubt. 

Soon after the war, the pine forests began to be exploited in- 
tensively, first for turpentine and presently for lumber. A history 
of the turpentine and yellow pine lumber industries needs to be 
written. Such a history would perforce tell a sorry tale of forest 
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butchery hardly to be duplicated anywhere else in the United 
States, which everywhere has been notorious for wastefulness in the 
exploitation of its natural resources in general, and its forests in 
particular. But such a history should also include a chapter on 
convict labor in the turpentine and lumber camps—a sordid story 
of a corrupt alliance between business and politics in the post-bel- 
lum south. It should have for one of its objectives the discovery of 
the chief beneficiaries of the socially economic utilization of the 
pine forests. I am afraid it would be found that these were mainly 
from the outside, that the natives who profited were few and far 
between. Many of their young men were given employment at the 
turpentine stills and the sawmills, but very few of them were oper- 
ators. When the timber was all depleted they settled back on the 
old farms or cleared new ones on the cut-over land, but in either 
case their general economic and social condition was not much if 
any better than it had been before the coming of the timber 
“butchers.” 

On the other side of the plantation belt lived the small farmers 
of the upper piedmont and the mountains. Racially they differed 
from their counterparts in the coastal plains, their ancestors being 
mainly Scotch-Irish who had migrated thither during the eighteenth 
century. They were not so plagued with malaria and hookworm as 
were the crackers, but were more prone to the ravages of tuberculosis 
and acute religious melancholia. Many, especially those who dwelt 
in the upper piedmont, were not essentially different in cultural and 
economic status from the small farmers of the east and middle west. 
In fact a majority of the first settlers in the lower part of the old 
north-west territory came from southern Appalachia during the 
forty years between 1790 and 1830. The farmers of this region, 
especially those in the mountains, were not much under the in- 
fluence of the planter class to the south and east. When secession 
came, they were either entirely hostile to the Confederacy as in 
eastern Tennessee and western Virginia (present West Virginia), 
or lukewarm in their attachment to it as in western North Caro- 
lina and northern Georgia and Alabama and in other scattered 
regions of the south. Still, outside eastern Tennessee and western 
Virginia, the small farmers of the piedmont and the mountains, to- 
gether with those from the other sections of the south, made up the 
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rank and file of the Confederate armed forces. But almost from 
the start they complained that it was “a rich man’s war and a poor 
man’s fight” and towards the end of the conflict, there might be seen 
opposite many of their names on the muster-rolls the laconic in- 
scription, (or its civil war equivalent) “A. W. O. L.” 

In the decades following the war the surplus population of the 
small farms of the piedmont and the mountains drifted to the 
growing villages, towns and cities. There some of them entered 
business and the professions and in some cases became prosperous 
citizens. Others became skilled mechanics, but the vast majority 
became tenants-at-will in the numerous cotton-mill villages that 
have been established during the past fifty years. Whether the 
opportunity for themselves and their children to live in little houses 
as monotonously similar as Ford roadsters,* furnished them by their 
employers, to have their children taught for five or six years by 
teachers selected for them by their kind-hearted masters, to be 
preached to by evangelicals persona grata to the owners, exercised 
and entertained in Y. M. C. A.’s or community houses over which 
they have no control, and to labor fifty or sixty hours per week amid 
the dampness, dust, and deafening roar of a cotton-mill, be eman- 
cipation and an opportunity for self-improvement, I shall leave to 
the protagonist of the great social uplift or the apologist of paternal- 
ism, to decide. But to some one or more of you who are neither 
protagonists nor apologists, but are earnest seekers after truth, I 
suggest that the southern cotton-mill industry in all its phases, 
would prove a very valuable and attractive field for your researches. 

But after all, the mass of the descendants of the small farmers 
of all regions of the south in 1860 are still to be found on the farms 
of their ancestors. A few of them own more land and are better 
farmers, many others have succumbed in the hard struggle to keep 
their heads above water and have been reduced to a condition of 
tenantry. Thousands are crop-lien slaves.to.some city merchant 
or banker or landlord. But whether at home on his ancestral farm 
in the piedmont, the mountains or the coastal plain, a tenant on 
some one else’s land, a denizen of the numerous southern Daytons, 
a mechanic or small business man in the cities, or whether a serf 
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in the mill village of some benevolent textile lord, the descendants of 
the small farmers of the south in 1860 make up the overwhelming 
bulk of its white population. They do not dominate in politics or 
in industry, as Prof. Schlesinger and many other writers have 
assumed, but they do give a certain tone—a nuance—to southern 
life that is unmistakable. He who would understand the south of 
today and its social history, must study the characteristics of these 
people, just a few of which I have time merely to suggest. 

Of these characteristics, I should place first and foremost their 
sincere belief that the south must be maintained as a one-hundred 
per cent “Anglo-Saxon” community—whatever that may mean. 
Hence they are anti-negro, anti-Catholic, anti-Jew, anti-foreign, and 
most recently anti-evolution. At times and in places they have been 
anti-Yankee, anti-monopoly, anti-saloon, anti-corporation, and anti- 
city. They are pro-sacredness-of-the-home to the point of acquit- 
ting one of their number who commits murder in defense of it, pro- 
purity-of-southern-womanhood to the point of lynching negroes or 
aliens who have violated it, pro-protestant to the point of refusing 
to vote for a man for public office merely on the ground that he is 
a Catholic, pro-Bible to the point of ejecting teachers from their 
schools who doubt the accuracy of Genesis as a scientific and his- 
toric document. 

If we step out of our characters as historians, we are apt to con- 
demn or denounce as narrow-minded bigots, persons who hold to 
such prejudices, for we think of ourselves as “emancipated.” As 
a matter of fact, I doubt if there is such a thing as a truly unprej- 
udiced person, but as historians we ought at least to be sufficiently 
open-minded to regard prejudice in others as something to be ac- 
counted for rather than something to be denounced. And I may 
remark parenthetically that in accounting for it we are doing more 
in the way of alleviating if not removing it, than if we merely con- 
demn it. Now all the prejudices of the southern small farmer group 
are by no means peculiar to his type. Many of them are shared by 
other elements in the southern population as well as by persons in 
other parts of the United States. But most of them are held more 
tenaciously by the southern small farmers than by any other class 
either in the south or elsewhere. Time does not permit a full ex- 
planation of them all nor am I competent to explain all of them. 
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However, I think we can account for most of them very simply. 
Dislike of Catholics, for instance, was brought over by their an- 
cestors from their English, Scotch, German, or North of Ireland 
homes and the tradition has been continued and perhaps accentuated 
by their isolation and the preaching of fervid evangelicals. Again, 
the determination to maintain the negro in an inferior status runs 
deep into their original biological equipment and has also been forti- 
fied and strengthened by three centuries of close contact in the same 
community. Finally their orthodoxy is attributable in part to their 
European heritage and in much greater measure to their hard ex- 
perience in wresting a living from a reluctant and frequently capri- 
cious nature. Responsibility for floods, drouths, storms or insect 
pests—anything, in short, that caused a crop failure—might well 
be placed upon the shoulders of a justly angry, arbitrary and un- 
appeased God. Such a God they were under no necessity to create. 
The Jewish Jehovah, revivified by their Presbyterian and noncon- 
formist ancestors, was already in their social consciousness. He was 
in a preéminent degree a God of hard times and hard conditions, of 
provincialism and prejudice, of clannishness and narrow social out- 
look. Such were the conditions and character of the southern small 
farmers. Hence we have the apparent paradox of a people at once 
hating Jews as alien and outside their kin, and at the same time 
revering and worshiping the Jewish God. His reputation for om- 
nipotence, wisdom and justice they must jealously guard. And so 
they did, and in the main, still do. 

Other characteristics possessed in extraordinary degree by this 
southern small farmer type are personal honesty (although fre- 
quently slow and careless about paying debts, it is not their intention 
to defraud any one), courage, neighborliness, hospitality, a fatalistic 
acceptance of whatever may befall as the act of an all-wise and just 
Providence, and a remarkable pliancy in the hands of smooth- 
tongued orators, political and religious, who make an appeal to their 
tribal prejudices rather than to their judgment. Hence if given a 
choice of following a leader who appeals to reason and one who ap- 
peals to passion in the name of all the generic loves, hates and fears, 
whatever may be his ulterior motives, they have all too often reviled 
the former and exalted the latter. In such a situation the dema- 
gogues of politics, evangelical religions and weird fraternal orders, 
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have found, and still do find, the pickings rich enough to satisfy any 
but an abnormally grasping nature. Despite this sad fact, which 
any candid southerner must painfully acknowledge, we can hope- 
fully point out that considerable constructive leadership has been 
in evidence at times and places, and in the schools especially, it is 
becoming more and more prominent. Even in politics, the out and 
out demagogue is not so prevalent as he was two or three decades 
ago. While the politicians, like their fellows everywhere in a 
democracy, still find it necessary to pander to popular prejudice in 
order to be in a position to become statesmen at all, the number 
who do this and nothing more is not so large as it formerly was. There 
are many who are genuinely interested in originating or carrying 
forward constructive programs. The advanced position of North 
Carolina is attributable in no small measure to the fact that the 
quality of her political leadership during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years, has been superior to that of her sister states of the 
south. In the realm of religion, one regrets to record that leader- 
ship is hopelessly inadequate to the requirements of the times. Ex- 
cept for a comparatively few isolated ministers here and there, the 
forces of bigotry, intolerance and narrow social vision are every- 
where triumphant. 

In our discussion thus far, you note that the theme has been the 
small white farmer. This has been the case because I conceive that, 
despite the numerous writings of men like John Esten Cooke and 
Thomas Nelson Page, it is the small farmer who has given the pre 
dominant tone to southern life. To me, at least, it is apparent that 
the civil war had only a remote and indirect effect upon his devel- 
opment. It is not clear that it either retarded or advanced it, and 
to say that he was “emancipated” by it or even given greater “op- 
portunities for self improvement,” is to misconceive the true history 
of the south during the last half century. 

It is my opinion that it could also be shown that the civil war 
had no accelerating effect upon the development of commerce and 
manufacturing in the south—the other outstanding differential be- 
tween the old and the new south. Time does not permit the elab- 
oration of this theme. However, I do wish in the few minutes re- 
maining to point out one or two facts that are at the basis of this 
opinion. In 1850 a considerable beginning had been made in manu- 
facturing under the factory system in the south. Be*ween 1850 
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and 1860 the value of southern manufactures increased in equal 
proportion with those of the north, although at the end of the decade 
as at the beginning the value of northern manufactured products 
was about ten times as great as that of the south. The war stimu- 
lated the manufacture of munitions and other things destined for 
use by the army, but upon its cessation, such manufacturing ceased. 
Ordinary “secondary” manufactures did not again attain their 1860 
level until about 1880. Between 1865 and 1880 there was consid- 
erable increase in “primary” manufactures such as lumber, meal and 
flour, but such manufactures are not a good index of manufacturing 
prosperity in general as so little is added to the value of the product 
in transforming it from the raw state into the finished article. In 
railroad building—the sine qua non of modern industrialization—the 
south was advancing more rapidly between 1850 and 1860 than the 
east, but not so rapidly as the middle west. In 1850 there were 
scarcely more than 2,000 miles of railroads in the south, while in 
1860 there were more than four times that number. During the 
war much of this mileage was destroyed or came to be in very bad 
repair. Between 1865 and 1873 these old lines were restored to 
their former state and some new lines were begun and a few com- 
pleted, when the hard times lasting from 1873 to 1879 caused a 
temporary halt in nearly all railroad construction in the south as 
elsewhere. It was therefore not until after 1879 that there came 
another era of railroad building in the south comparable to that 
of 1850-60. 

It would appear that the chief reasons why progress toward in- 
dustrialization in the south had been so slow were lack of business 
experience and acumen among a large number of people, a deficiency 
in capital, and the absence of a momentum derived from an early 
start. The fact generally stressed by some writers, if indeed it is 
a fact, that negroes are by nature ill adapted for work in factories, 
would not seem to have had much if anything to do with the matter, 
as the labor was then as now supplied mainly by the poorer whites 
and their offspring. Now to take these deficiencies up in reverse 
order in which I have stated them. As we have seen by 1850 a 
start had been made and its momentum in railroad building was 
sufficient for it to outdistance the north during the next decade and 
in manufactures to keep relative pace with that section. This would 
mean that some capital for reinvestment was being accumulated, 
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but once southern railroads and manufactures had been established, 
outside capital was sure to come in as nothing in the world is more 
migratory than fluid capital for investment. In fact a good deal 
of the capital for the construction of railroads came from foreign 
sources and there is no doubt that it would have come for manu- 
facturing purposes when that industry had by experience demon- 
strated its profitableness just as during the last three or four dec- 
ades it has come in. To say that investors from the north or from 
Europe would have refused to put their money in southern fac- 
tories and railroads and other industrial enterprises because they 
objected to the institution of slavery is as idle as to say that Amer- 
icans of today would refuse to invest in Mexican or Turkish oil- 
wells because they disapprove (theoretically) of peonage or polyg- 
amy. Investors as a class are not now, nor have ever been cele- 
brated for squeamishness of conscience. Business experience and 
acumen were being developed on the spot, and accretions to it would 
have come in from the same motives that would have actuated cap- 
italists. Therefore, in the light of these very few and inadequate 
remarks and statistics, I think it is not unfair to conclude that 
the civil war, far from accelerating the process of southern indus- 
trialization, in fact retarded it by anywhere from ten to twenty 
years. Or to put it another way, the south should have been about 
1910 industrially where it is now, had the civil war never occurred. 

I can imagine the minds of some of you being troubled by the 
question of the slave-plantation system. Suppose, say you, that we 
grant that manufacturing, railroads, commercial and industrial 
enterprise in general as well as the small farmer element, had 
developed without the violent destruction of slavery as it has with 
it, what about slavery? Would the slave-plantation system have 
come to an end had it not been terminated in the midst of civil 
strife? My answer is that it was not terminated ; its character was 
merely changed. Furthermore, it is my belief that such a change 
would have come—much more slowly to be sure—had Gettysburg 
and Appomattox never emerged from the obscurity to which nature 
had originally consigned them. My reason for this unorthodox 
opinion? Well, it’s a long story and must wait for proof for another 
time and place, and I may add, from another source; perhaps from 
some of you. 
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So I end as I began by affirming that the new south is a natural 
outgrowth of the old. Of course the south of 1925 is different 
from the south of 1860, but, in the main, different only in the same 
way that the north or west of 1925 is different from the north or 
west of 1860. And yet I note that none of the twenty lectures in 
this series were on the topics, “The Study of the New North” or 
“The Study of the New West.” So persistent is our tendency to 
dramatize history ! 








TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION IN COLONIAL 


NORTH CAROLINA’ 
By F. W. CLonts 


Geographical factors largely determined the methods and routes 
of travel and transportation in the Albemarle section. Although 
the broad sounds, wide rivers and innumerable creeks served both 
as aids and as barriers to communication, countless swamps, marshes 
and small streams, all of which no map reveals, were only obstacles. 
It is only from a study of the accounts of travelers, of methods of 
transportation and descriptions of roads that any conception of 
their significance is obtained. Such an investigation shows that 
the early inhabitants were confronted with transportation and com- 
munication problems of great magnitude. That there were any 
roads and that there was a constant effort made to increase their 
number as well as to keep them in repair is much to the credit of the 
inhabitants. But this admirable attempt to build and improve the 
highways could not make them usable in many cases, the waterways 
often being the only recourse. In the following account an effort 
has been made to show the existing condition of the roads, to dis- 
cover the factors determining their location and the purposes for 
which they served, to trace the main highways, to show what trans- 
portation was carried on by water, and to describe the boats or 
craft used for local needs by the inhabitants. 

Because it was easier to travel by water than by land, and because 
the waterways served as outlets for the transportation of products, 
the early planters in the Albemarle settled only along the creeks, 
rivers and sounds. Not until the lands along the navigable streams 
were taken up did the interior country become occupied. Although 
Rev. John Blair, the missionary, writing about 1704, said that 
no inhabitants lived along the roads but that they “planted” only 
on the rivers,” a petition to the Governor and Council in 1717 stated 


1. This study is confined to the Albemarle section during the proprietary period. By 
the Albemarle section is meant the northeastern part of North Carolina, the term being 
employed because it seems to be an appropriate one to apply to that territory and because 
it serves to distinguish this section from — more or less distinct part of North Carolina 
in the colonial period, the Cape Fear regio 

2. Colonial Records of North yl a " 600-603. 
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that all of the lands near the water had been taken up.* Short 
roads and public landings, however, made waterways easily accessible 
to all the inhabitants for many years after the latter date. 

There are numerous references to show that the early settlers 
in the Albemarle section traveled customarily by water. Besides 
divers accounts in which boats are mentioned as having been em- 
ployed to facilitate transportation, complaints made by missionaries 
of the “everlasting fatigue in going by water and hiring hands,” and 
of having to purchase canoes, with negroes to manage them, for the 
purpose of serving their “cures,’* indicate that there was consider- 
able travel by water. Not only a horse, but also a large boat and a 
couple of experienced watermen were necessary for any one traveling 
in the Albemarle, according to Rev. John Urmstone.°® 

As the population of the Albemarle increased and larger num- 
bers were available for road work, travel by land became easier, 
although there were always the broad rivers and sounds over which 
certain kinds of traffic were very difficult if not impossible. The 
“woods, swamps, rivers, creeks and runs,” according to a representa- 
tion to the Lords Proprietors about 1679, made travel exceedingly 
tedious. That these impediments in the Albemarle were well known 
outside of the Colony is shown by a communication from Governor 
Spotswood of Virginia to the Board of Trade in 1711, declaring 
that there were almost insuperable difficulties in marching forces 
into a country so cut with great rivers and without any “conveniency 
of carriage.”’ Writing in this same year, Urmstone says “there are 
great Rivers from two to six, twelve, and fifteen miles over and no 
ferry boats.”* It was only natural that in a country like the Albe- 
marle much of the travel should have been by water ; it was practically 
necessary that heavy goods and products that were to be taken a long 
distance be carried in boats. 

The craft used for local transportation purposes were small row 
boats, canoes, perriaugers, and sloops or shallops. The small row 
boats, which could be managed by one person, were generally em- 
ployed in shallow streams or near shores where the waters were 
calm. Canoes, which were by far the most important vessels em- 


. Ibid., II, 290. 

. ITbid., 126-127. 

. Ibid., I, 763-772. 
. Tdid., 260. 

. Ibdid., 862. 
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ployed by the Albemarle colonists, consisted of two types, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the terms “large” and “small.” 

Large canoes were not only paddled or rowed but they were equipped 
with sails,* which could be used to very good advantage in the 
broad bodies of water. That they could carry comparatively large 
and heavy cargoes is shown by an order of the Governor and Council 
in 1712, commanding that twenty men be “forthwith raised and 
Imploy’d in two large Canoes to Cruize in pamplico and Core Sounds 
in order to Supress a party of Indyans.”® Although the large canoes 
were chiefly used in the inland waters of the Albemarle, they were 
frequently employed for voyages to Virginia. On these trips it was 
necessary to go by way of the inlets and the Atlantic Ocean, since 
South Key, which was sometimes mentioned, could be reached by 
only that route.*® In at least one instance one of them was employed 
to go to South Carolina. Upon the outbreak of the Tuscarora War, 
Mr. Foster, the North Carolina agent, was ordered to secure a 
canoe, hands, provisions, and other necessaries and to proceed with 
“all the expedition” he could “make . . . to Charles Town in 
South Carolina.”"' Further evidence that these large canoes were 
used for voyages that took them inte the Atlantic Ocean was the 
fee of two shillings allowed the governor for clearing boats or canoes 
of the country that were bound to “foreign ports.”’” 

There were doubtless many varieties and sizes of small canoes, 
but these do not appear to have been equipped, as the larger canoes, 
with sails. Almost all of them however, were managed by two 
persons, and, when they were to be had, these two persons were ne- 
groes. Some idea of the extensive use made of these canoes is ob- 
tained from the many references to them that are found in the 
miscellaneous records of the proprietary period. In an inventory 
of the estate of Adam Gamball, for example, it was stated that a 
canoe and two hands were employed to go to “Captain Walters,” that 
a canoe and two hands were used to go to “Rocahock,” that a trip to 
make an “entry” was made in a canoe with two hands, that a six- 
days voyage was made in a canoe with two hands to carry “his 


8. An inventory (1698) of the estate of Joseph Commander contains the following 
item; “a great cannoe, sayles and furniture,” 2L 10s. In an inventory of the estate of 
Thomas Jervis two old canoe sails are mentioned. Council Minutes, Wills and Inventories. 

9. Colonial Records of North Carolina, I, 852. 

10. Council Minutes, Wille and Inventories, inventory of the estate of Adam Gamball, 
1694-1695. Colonial Records of North Carolina, I, 896. 

11. Colonial Records of North Carolina, I, 898. 

12. State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, 83. 
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goods,” and that a canoe and “hands” were employed to go to South 
Key in Virginia.‘ Apparently all of these trips were taken just 
prior to Gamball’s death, or in connection with the settlement of 
his estate. Furthermore, in addition to the large number of canoes 
listed in the early inventories of estates of deceased persons, their 
importance is shown by references to canoes being damaged, to their 
being stolen or robbed, and to persons crossing sounds and rivers or 
making frequent trips in them. 

Like the large canoe the perriauger'* was equipped with a sail and 
oars, which made it a very serviceable craft for the Albemarle 
waters. In size the perriauger seems to have been a vessel between 
the large canoe and a small sloop, and although it probably was in- 
capable of making the speed of a large canoe, it was at the same time 
useful in waters where the depth prevented the navigation of sloops. 
It could carry a heavy load and was therefore a useful craft to 
merchants, planters and traders for the transportation of heavy 
burdens. When Thache (Teach) made his famous trip from Ocra- 
coke Inlet to the dwelling of Tobias Knight in Pamlico River he 
went in a perriauger, carrying, it seems, four kegs of sweet meats, 
some loaf sugar, a bag of chocolate, and some boxes, the contents 
of which were unknown."® There were at least four other persons 
in the boat with Thache. On the return voyage Thache robbed a 
perriauger belonging to William Bell, who was evidently a mer- 
chant of Currituck engaged at that time in supplying one of his 
customers in Pamlico River. Bell’s perriauger was lying at 
Chester’s landing, which was about three miles below Tobias Knight’s. 
Thache rowed alongside, boarded Bell’s perriauger, took it out into 
the river and threw over the sides the sail and oars to prevent Bell 
from reaching shore easily.’® 

Another instance showing the character of the perriauger and 
the purpose for which it was employed is found in the records made 
by the commissioners appointed to survey the North Carolina-Virginia 
43. The following are only a few of the sources and references of this kind which have 
been noted. Colonial Records of North Carolina, I, 517, 630, 679, 849-850; II, 26, 310, 
I "vew Accouns of Carolina, 84. Councll Minutes, Wille, ond Inventories, passim. 

14. “Periagua, in Sea Language, a sort of large canoe, used in the Leeward Islands, 
Seaowed — > pol ge my ma a oY pa Avy aul ors 
tree.” Chambers, Cyclopedia, 1786 edition. No definition is given in the 1743 edition 
of Chambers's Cyclopedia although the perriauger is mentioned in a list of boats. 


15. Oolonial Records of North Carolina, II, 242. 
16. Ibid., 242, 342-343. 
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boundary line in 1728. During the first five days of their operation 
two perriaugers, hired at North West River landing, were used to 
transport the commissioners, surveyors, helpers, and their baggage 
over “the many waters” they had occasion to pass in that “difficult 
part” of their work.’ As it appears that there were thirty or more 
persons in the surveying party at that time, something of the burden 
carried by the perriaugers can be imagined.’* While the surveyors 
and part of the men were in the Dismal Swamp, the commissioners 
“embarked in the periaugas for Corrotuck.”"* 

Small row boats, canoes and perriaugers were the three types of 
craft generally owned and used for travel and transportation pur- 
poses within the Albemarle section during the proprietary period. 
Because of their shallow draft and the ease in managing them, these 
boats were suitable for use in the numerous rivers and innumerable 
creeks for which this section is noted. From the context of a statute 
which prohibited “any Boat, Canoe or Perriauger” from being un- 
loosed, taken or carried away from a landing without the consent 
of the owner, it seems that only these three types were in common 
use.’® That there were a great many of them appears unquestion- 
able, and doubtless one or more of these small craft were to be found 
at almost every public and private landing. 

While small row boats, canoes and perriaugers were the only small 
craft employed in the Albemarle, the sloop was frequently used in 
the sounds and on the large rivers. The “shallop”®® is a term oc- 
casionally used in reference to boats, but it seems that the words 
sloop and shallop were only different terminology applied to the same 
type of craft. There are very few instances in which the word 
shallop was employed,” and if there was any real distinction be- 
tween this vessel and the sloop it probably was in the size. A small 
sloop may have been called a shallop, although there is hardly any 
evidence to show that this was true. The extent of the bodies of 


17. Ibid., 750, 751, 752. 

18. Twelve men were selected to accompany the surveyors through Dismal Swamp. 
So desirous were those of the party to be among this number that it was necessary to 
select the twelve by lot. As there were at least seven commissioners in addition to these, 
and enough men to take the baggage around to the western side of the swamp it would 
seem that the surveying party might be conservatively estimated to have numbered thirty 
persons. 

19. State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, 82. 

20. “Shallop, Shalloop, or Sloop, is a small light vessel, with only a small main-mast, 
and fore-mast, and lug-sail to hale up, and. let down, on occasion.’’” Ohambers, Oyclopedia, 
1786 edition. 

21. General Court Papers, I, 1680-1716, Jeremiah Simons vs. David Northey. Coun 
cil Minutes, Wills, and Inventories, inventory of the estate of John Godfrey, 1695. Hath- 
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water and the distances to be traveled made the sloop a useful vessel 
in the Albemarle. In describing the travel between Albemarle 
County and Pamlico River, for example, Mr. Blair said that “any 
man that has tried it would sooner undertake a voyage from this 
city [some place in England] to Holland than that.” 

In his account of the founding of New Bern, De Graffenried gives 
in detail some of the actual difficulties encountered in a voyage about 
1712 from Neuse River to Chowan Precinct. The trip was made 
in a small sloop belonging to De Graffenried. The first night of 
the voyage there was a storm which forced those on board to land 
and spend the night ashore. The following day, when the sloop 
was in the “midst of the Sound, which is a little sea between the 
land and the downs of the Ocean,” it struck a sand bank with such 
force that at first it was believed the hull of the ship had been split. 
After some delay, however, the shoal was cleared in safety, but on 
the third day there came a “violent and contrary” wind, which 
forced them to cast anchor on a “reed-covered Bank,” where they 
remained for several days. In crossing the bank the sloop struck an 
oyster bed, and “half a day’s hard work” was required to free the 
sloop from this snare. Chowan was finally reached, although the 
voyage, which De Graffenreid had hoped to make in forty-eight 
hours, had taken ten days. This was not, however, the end of the 
story, for on the return voyage from Chowan County the sloop 
caught fire and was abandoned.” 

Various accounts indicate the extent and show the purposes for 
which sloops were employed within the Albemarle, such, for ex- 
ample, as the letter from Thomas Pollock to Governor Hyde, upon 
the latter’s arrival in Virginia in 1710, offering him the use of a 
sloop for transporting himself and his goods down the Chowan River.” 
Very great use was made of these vessels for transportation pur- 
poses within the Albemarle during the period of the Tuscarora 
War. Under the admirable management of President Pollock, 
sloops were dispatched with men, corn, pork, wheat, potatoes, pow- 
der and shot to Neuse River for the relief of the stricken inhabi- 
tants.** Not many of the planters, however, could afford to own 
sloops, and those who possessed vessels of this size customarily 
"22. Colonial Records of North Carolina, I, 951-952. 


23. Ibid. 731. 
24. Ibid., 878-879, II, 18-19, 22, 28. 
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employed them for making ocean voyages of considerable distance. 
Although the shallow passes, inlets and streams made these vessels 
especially fitted for navigating in the Albemarle, local travel and 
transportation facilities were largely confined to the smaller, less 
expensive and easier managed craft. 

The shores of sounds and the banks of rivers and creeks were 
dotted with private and public boat landings. To obtain a site for 
one of these landings was the prime motive in causing the early in- 
habitants to select lands near the water. This very great desire 
to have land contiguous to navigable streams is shown in a petition 
presented by William West to the Governor and Council in 1717. In 
his petition West stated that “he being a Tradesman and willing to 
settle in this Government and [had] Endeavoured at his first com- 
ing in to get some Convenient Settlement but found all the lands 
near to the water were taken up, upon which he Intended to leave 
this Government but was advised of a Small Tract of Land on the 
head of Cashock Creek Survey’d and Patented Several years ago, 
which he according to the usual Costume petitioned for as Laps’d 
land.”*° After the choice lands along the water banks were taken 
up, public landings were provided for those whose estates lay inland. 

To the private and public landings the planters generally brought 
their products. That they did this occasionally can be shown from 
statements in contracts and orders of courts specifying that com- 
modities be delivered to landings; that they did it customarily can 
be inferred by taking into consideration the difficulties involved in 
transporting heavy goods over long distances by land, the constant 
efforts made by the settlers to obtain land along the waterways, and 
the fact that there are in the records innumerable references to 
landings.** The canoes and perriaugers, with their shallow draft, 
could navigate in the rivers and far up many of the creeks, and in 
some instances the depth of the water made it possible for sloops to 
go alongside the landings for the purpose of taking their cargo 
directly from the shore. Where this was impossible, however, 
freight was brought to the larger vessels in the small craft. 

In transporting products to Virginia, the planters of the Albe- 
marle section made use of the waterways. It was possible for small 


25. Ibid., II, 290. 

26. Perquimans Precinct Court Record, January, 1698 (1699); ibid. July, 1705. 
General Court Papers, I, 1690-1716, Jeremiah Simons vs. David Northey. Pollock Letter 
Book, letters of March 7th and 16th, 1719/20. 
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vessels to go up Chowan River and for goods to be taken overland 
from points along its upper banks to ports in Virginia. However, 
this route seems to have been little used. Products sent from the 
Albemarle to Virginia were shipped customarily in boats that went 
out through the inlets into the Atlantic Ocean and into Virginia by 
way of Chesapeake Bay. All of the navigable inlets were used by 
vessels bound for the neighboring colony to the north, but small 
eraft generally went by way of Currituck Sound, which was not 
available for large vessels on account of the dangerous shoals, and 
through Currituck Inlet. That the all-water route by way of the 
inlets, the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay was almost the only 
one used for transporting commodities from the Albemarle to Vir- 
ginia is shown not only by the actual cases in which boats are seen 
to have gone by this route,’® but also by the acts which Virginia 
passed for the purpose of preventing the importation of North Caro- 
lina tobacco. 

Three such acts were passed by Virginia during the proprietary 
period. The first of these, enacted in 1679, stated that “for as 
much as the importation of tobaccoes into this colony from Carolina 
and other parts without the capes hath been found very prejudiciall,” 
no tobacco “shall be brought from without the capes of Virginia 
into this colony, either in boate, sloop, ship or other vessel 
except only by such persons as shall make it appeare that they are 
inhabitants of Lower Norfolk county.”** A similar act, passed in 
1705, declared likewise that no tobacco “whatsover shall be imported 
or brought from Carolina, or other parts without the Capes, into 
this colony and dominion.”** In neither of these acts is there any 
mention of tobacco being brought into Virginia by land, which is 
valuable evidence that no tobacco was brought into Virginia by any 
other route than by water at the time those acts were passed. And 
since these acts indicate that tobacco was usually carried into Vir- 
ginia from the Albemarle by way of the “capes,” it is reasonable to 
assume that other commodities were shipped by this route. 

In the act of 1726, which was passed for the same purpose as 
the previous ones of this nature,*® importation of tobacco by land 


27. Colonial Records of North Carolina, I, 261-262. 

28. Ibid., 628. 

29. In addition to the desire to prevent tobacco being shipped into Virginia from 
North Carolina, it seems that this act was intended also for the purpose of forcing those 
persons who had settled within the “controverted bounds’’ between North Carolina and 
Virginia to favor the annexation of that territory by Virginia. 
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was prohibited for the first time. But this act refers specifically to 
the tobacco being produced and brought overland into Virginia by 
the inhabitants who had settled within the “controverted bounds,” 
that is, between Nottoway River and Wiccacon Creek.*® It seems 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that practically all of the tobacco 
brought into Virginia by land came from this strip of territory and 
that, as formerly, the only available route for the transportation 
of products to Virginia from the larger and more thickly settled 
area of the Albemarle was the water course. 

Goods were sometimes brought into North Carolina from Virginia 
by way of Chowan River. There is the case already mentioned of 
Pollock’s offering to transport Governor Hyde and his goods down 
the Chowan River in a small sloop.** In 1712 Pollock wrote to 
the governor of Virginia to send some supplies, consisting of cloth, 
spades, pans and “hand granads” to John Cotton’s at Blackwater 
[Chowan River], where there would be a boat or canoe to transport 
them down the Chowan River,** and in 1713 Governor Spotswood 
wrote to Governor Pollock that he would endeavor to send to John 
Cotton’s four barrels of powder, which could be taken down the 
Chowan River in “Canoes.”** There was, therefore, some use made 
of Chowan River for bringing goods from Virginia, but there seems 
to be little evidence that this route was used to any great extent for 
the transportation of commodities from the Albemarle to Virginia. 

To travel and to transport products by water was often made nec- 
essary because of the impossibility of doing so by land. Not only 
were there the physical obstacles in the early period, but the sparsity 
of inhabitants and the distances between their estates made it im- 
possible to build many roads and keep them in repair. The roads 
were of such a nature that in some cases it was not easy to distinguish 
them, as Mr. Blair indicated in the account of his travels in North 
Carolina. “There is no possibility,” he wrote, “for a stranger to 
find his road in that country, for the roads are not only deep and 
difficult to be found, but there are likewise seven great rivers in the 
country over which there is no passing with horses except two of 
them.” The roads, Blair stated, were the worst that he had ever 


seen.” 





80. Oolonial Records of North Carolina, II, 683-684. 
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Most of the comments on the general condition of the roads in 
the early history of the colony are to be found in the letters of 
missionaries. These ministers traveled very extensively through 
the Albemarle and their observations are of great value, especially 
since practically all of them agree in their accounts. Rev. Henry 
Gerrard, one of those sent over by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, said that he could not serve both Chowan and Per- 
quimans precincts because of the distance and the “dirtyness” of the 
roads.** Rey. William Gordon, who was in almost all inhabited 
parts of the colony, wrote in 1709 that “the roads are generally very 
bad, especially in Paquimans and Pasquotank, which makes it very 
troublesome work for one minister to attend two precincts.” The 
roads in Perquimans were worse than those in Chowan, and in Pas- 
quotank, he said, “the roads are, I think, the worst in the Country,” 
although he added that he did not go to Currituck Precinct.** More- 
over, at the same time that Rev. Giles Rainsford was writing of 
the expense involved in procuring guides to inform him of the 
roads,*° Urmstone stated that on the first long journey he had taken 
after being sick, his weakness and the bad roads caused him to send 
his horse back and to hire a canoe to carry him to his home.** 

The foregoing statements seem to indicate that in the Albemarle 
section the roads were ordinarily poor ones, and there appears to be 
no direct evidence to the contrary. The general condition of the 
roads, however, was not due to scandalous indolence or flagrant 
neglectfulness, although there was some of both, but to the tremen- 
dous physical obstacles encountered in making them, and to the 
sparsity of settlers. While the great number of rivers, creeks, 
swamps and marshes made road construction a difficult undertaking, 
rains seriously interfered with transportation and travel by land. 
Thus Pollock wrote in 1720 that he had sent out some pitch and 
tar and that he would have sent more “but where I now make the 
pitch and tarre is so far and the wayes so deep, havein been much 
raine, that there was no getting of it down to the landing.” He re- 
peated in a letter a few days later that he could not get pitch and 
tar to the landing because “the Ways” were deep and he had three 
miles to cover.** 


. Ibid. I, 616. 
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The most important work in connection with the upkeeping of the 
roads was the building and repairing of bridges. There was “a 
creek between almost every house,” and one could not travel very 
far without having to cross a body of water. Although the specific 
charges were not always mentioned, in some of the indictments 
against overseers of roads it was stated that the bridges were decayed 
or out of repair.** Because they were indispensable, the broken or 
destroyed condition of bridges was doubtless the basis of almost all 
of the complaints against the overseers. 

The following account is a most significant picture of the problem 
of keeping up bridges on a road. It contains a list of bridges, 
from the “back landing att Seuppernong to Mrs. Long’s landing in 
South Lankister,” which are enumerated as follows: “the outlet 
Swamp, the first swamp next the back landing in Scuppernong, 94 
yards; the Rede branch, 9 yards; the Inden Swamp, 225 yards; the 
Pind Branch, 18 yards; deep branch, 14 yards; flatt swamp, 195 
yards; deep swamp, 125 yards; thick swamp, 80 yards; Crooked 
Poppellar Swamp, 212 yards; last grate swamp is 85 yards; the two 
last branches in 22 yards; The whole, 1154 yards.” To the above 
description is added the interesting statement that “to the truth 
here of wee the Subscribers are ready to give in upon oath that there 
is that and rather more.”*® There were about thirty persons avail- 
able for keeping these bridges and this road in repair. 

All bridges were required by statute to be ten feet wide and made 
of strong pieces of wood at least three inches thick, with firm and 
strong posts well secured and fastened. Over some of the marshes 
and through some of the swamps causeways were built. These were 
made by placing small poles ten feet long athwart the road and, 
having secured them, covering them over with dirt. Causeways of 
this character, called corduroy roads, may be seen in parts of the 
Albemarle today. Roads, like bridges, were made ten feet wide, 
but all that was necessary in making a road was to cut away the 
trees and brush and trim off all limbs of trees that would interfere 


with persons riding on horseback.* 
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Although the inhabitants built many bridges, there were large 
rivers and wide sounds over which it was impossible to construct 
them at that time. For a long period of the colony’s history there 
were almost no ferries and consequently long journeys through the 
Albemarle by land were impracticable. Mr. Blair said that at the 
time he was in North Carolina there was only one ferry over any of 
the large rivers, and that it was controlled by the Quakers and for 
their use only.? Possibly the ferry over Perquimans River, which 
was established before 1699,** was the one Mr. Blair referred to in 
his account. Before the end of the proprietary period, however, 
several important ferries had been established, and innumerable less 
valuable ones were being maintained. This attention to ferries is 
particularly noticeable in the period after 1715. In that year 
the Governor and Council ordered that a ferry be maintained over 
Perquimans River “for the better Conveniency of People passing 
and repassing thro’ the Country,”* and in the following year the 
Chowan precinct court alone ordered or granted permission for 
the establishment of at least four ferries within that precinct.** 
John Cheshire was granted permission in 1718 to keep a ferry on 
Meherrin River for the purpose of transporting over that river per- 
sons and stock going and coming from Virginia.*® About 1722 
Henry Baker was appointed to keep a ferry over Chowan River near 
the mouth of Meherrin River.*® In addition to these, many other 
ferries were established on the large rivers in the latter part of the 
proprietary period for the purpose of facilitating travel by land. 

These ferries were chiefly used for transporting persons, who 
were traveling on horseback, and cattle, which was being driven 
from one part of the colony to another or to Virginia. In order to 
save expense, however, cattle were forded over the rivers and creeks 
where it was possible to do so. There seems to be no indication 
that vehicles were often ferried over the streams in the early period. 
In the order commanding Henry Baker to maintain a ferry over 
Chowan River it was stated that he “take no more than two shillings 
and six pence for a man and a horse, and fifteen pence for a single 


41. Items in Perquimans Precinct Court Records, 1698-1706, and precinct court ree 
ords printed in Hathaway are indicative. 

42. Perquimans Precinct Court Records, April, 1699. 

43. North Carolina Colonial Records, II, 184. 

44. Hathaway, I, 149-151. 

45. Ibid. I, 154. 

46. General Court Records, July, 1722. 
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person for passage over the said ferry,” nothing being mentioned 
therein about the transportation of vehicles.** Doubtless most of 
the ferries served for the transportation of persons riding on horse- 
back, although on the Virginia roads ferrying stock must have been 
of great consequence. In order to make it profitable to the person 
maintaining a ferry, the Assembly enacted a statute prohibiting 
any one from transporting “any person or persons or their horses 
or their Cattle for pay within ten miles of any Ferry which is 
already or hereafter shall be appointed.’ 

It would be impossible to locate all of the roads which are found 
mentioned in the court records because the terms by which they 
were designated were often names of inhabitants, streams, swamps, 
and trees, the exact location of which is not easily ascertained. It 
is not difficult, however, to locate the main roads and to obtain an 
idea as to when they were made. The most important main high- 
ways were one on the South Shore, one from Roanoke River by 
way of Bath to New Bern, and those leading to Virginia. 

There were three principal land routes to Virginia during the 
greater part of the proprietary period. The first of these in im- 
portance, and possibly in time, was the Perquimans route. This 
road ran almost due north from the head of Perquimans River to 
Suffolk. The country to the east of Perquimans River was con- 
nected with this route by a road which crossed the upper waters 
of that river, while the territory east of the mouth of Chowan River 
was served by another branch. The second Virginia route was 
the Somerton road, which had two important North Carolina 
branches. One of these branches ran south from Somerton, making 
a wide detour in crossing Catherine’s Creek, to Albemarle Sound, and 
the other crossed Chowan River at Cotton’s Ferry and ran south to 
Roanoke River. The third Virginia route was through Currituck 
precinct. It followed very much the same course as the present road 
from Currituck to Virginia, with Norfolk as its terminus. 

Various sources show that these three land routes were the ones 
generally used by persons traveling between the two colonies during 
the proprietary period. As early as 1679 three “passes or avenues” 


47. The Raleigh News and Observer of May 24, 1925, contains an announcement and 
account of the exercises to be held on the 28th at the dedication of the first bridge ever 
constructed over the Chowan River. ‘“The completed bridge will displace the ferry that 
has for two centuries provided a crossing over the river here (Winton).” 

48. North Carolina State Records, XXIII, 47. 
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between the Albemarle section and Virginia by land were mentioned 
in a representation to the Lords Proprietors. That there were not 
more than three “avenues” customarily used as late as 1715 is shown 
by some documents of that year. In order to keep persons from 
leaving the colony to escape serving with the forces being sent to 
the aid of South Carolina in 1715, the government of North Carolina 
required that those who wished to go to Virginia should first secure 
a passport, and requested the Virginia authorities to arrest all 
North Carolinians who came into that colony without this official 
permission. For the purpose, therefore, of taking charge of those 
who were arrested, Tobias Knight was appointed by the government 
of North Carolina to be stationed at the Horse Pool, William Bras- 
well on the west shore of Chowan River, and Thomas Williams or 
James Brown at Currituck.” It appears from this order that these 
particular points were designated because they were on those routes 
customarily used by persons going overland to Virginia. 

Again in 1715, the main routes to Virginia are shown in an act 
passed by the North Carolina Assemb{Y for the purpose of prevent- 
ing “divers persons” and “inhabifants of Virginia frequently com- 
ing into this Government to purchase Cattle or Hoggs” driving away 
stock which they had not purchased. This statute required that 
all drivers, purchasers or owners driving cattle or hogs to Virginia 
should register every beast or hog with its mark, and the name of 
the person from whom it was purchased. For making this act effect- 
ive, persons were appointed to keep toll books at the head of Per- 
quimans River, at the mouth of North West River in Currituck 
precinct, and at Catherine’s Creek in Chowan precinct." That the 
Perquimans route was used before 1706 by persons driving stock to 
Virginia is shown by the fact that a toll book for the register of 
cattle and hogs was kept at the bridge over Perquimans River.” 

In an amendment of 1722 to the statute of 1715, specifying points 
on these three routes for the maintenance of toll books, the head of 
Catherine’s Creek, the head of Perquimans River, and “‘Maycock 
Creek” in Currituck were thus named. But in addition to these 
earlier used routes the development of new ones is seen in the 
designation of Boon’s Ferry in Bertie precinct as one of the points 

49. North Carolina Colonial Records, II, 183-184. 


50. North Oarolina State Records, XXIII, 60. 
51. Perquimans Precinct Court Records, July, 1706. 
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at which stock were to be registered. Furthermore, in order to 
provide for the rapidly developing territory to the west of Chowan 
River, it was stipulated that the Bertie precinct court might desig- 
nate additional places in that precinct for this purpose.” 

The records of the North Carolina-Virginia boundary survey of 
1728 disclose not only the old principal land routes between the 
two colonies but they reveal several of these new roads which were 
beginning to be traveled during the latter part of the proprietary 
period. The beginning of this boundary survey was made on 
March 7th. On that day a cedar post was driven deep in the sand 
on the northern side of Currituck Inlet and, taking a due west 
course from this marker, on March 12th the surveying party crossed 
the Currituck road about three quarters of a mile to the south of 
the bridge over North West River. On the 30th of the same 
month,” just after the surveyors emerged from Dismal Swamp, the 
boundary line was run near the main road “that Leads from Per- 
quimons to the white marsh in Verginia, cutting the said Road about 
Seven or Eight miles to the Northward of Capt. Speight.” A post 
was set up in this road, which led north to the White Marsh and 
south to the Horse Pool. On April 1st, the third of the old main 


roads was crossed about a mile and a half to the south of Somerton 
1.54 


Chape 

As the surveyors proceeded westward from this point some new 
Virginia roads were passed over. On April 3d, “a main Road” 
leading from James William’s on Nottoway River, three miles 
from the line, to John Cheshire’s on the north side of Meherrin 
River, seven miles from the line, was crossed.*® About five miles 
to the west of this road there was another one that ran from Dr. 
Brown’s on the south side of Nottoway River to John Cheshire’s on 
Meherrin River. As the surveyors proceeded toward the west, four 
other Virginia roads were traversed; one of these, which ran “from 
Brady’s Ferry to Barnaby Mackinne’s on Roanoke,” being called a 
main road. The most westerly road mentioned by the surveyors 
was crossed about three miles beyond Roanoke River.®* These new 
roads are important not because of the use that was made of them 


52. North Carolina State Records, XXIII, 99. 

53. The journal made by the North Carolina Commissioners gives the 29th of March 
as the date when this road was crossed, but the Field Book states that it was the 830th. 

54. Oolonial Records of North Carolina, II, 747-748, 784, 803-805. 

55. Ibid., 807-811. 
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before 1728, but because they show how rapidly the settled area of 
the colony was expanding. 

The highway between Roanoke River and Bath, which was ex- 
tended to New Bern about 1722,°° served to connect the southern and 
northern parts of the Albemarle section. Before 1706 there was a 
Pamlico road, an overseer of which was indicted in that year for 
neglect of duty.°’ But the sparsity of inhabitants living in this ter- 
ritory at so early a date doubtless made it impossible to cut a road 
and construct bridges over the entire distance from Roanoke River 
to Pamlico River. Although John Walker, another overseer of this 
road, was indicted by the grand jury in 1728 for failing to keep the 
bridges in repair, little is actually known of the condition of this 
highway. When Governor Hyde led about 150 men to Pamlico in 
1711 to capture ex-Governor Cary he crossed Albemarle Sound and 
landed about twelve miles up Roanoke River. The governor and 
his men slept one night in the woods and the following day reached 
Pamlico, “otherwise called Hampton.’** Because of the nature of 
the country it is reasonable to suppose that they followed the route 
used by others who traveled overland between the northern and 
southern settlements. 

The highway along the South Shore, joining the Pamlico road 
near Welch’s Creek, ran eastward at least as far as Scuppernong 
River. There was an important bridge on this road over Kendrick’s 
Creek, and as early as 1706 the inhabitants were ordered to keep it 
in good repair.** For a comparatively thickly settled district, the 
South Shore road served as the only overland route to other parts 
of the colony and to Virginia. But quite naturally most of the 
traffic between the South Shore and the north was by water. 

Innumerable short roads connected the individual plantations 
with the main roads. Besides these, there were roads which were 
cut through the woods to places where the courts customarily sat, 
to mills, and to landings. Orders of the courts and petitions pre- 
sented to the precinct courts requesting permission to lay out roads 


56. The preamble to the act of 1722 providing for the construction of this road stated 
that, “Whereas a Road from Core-Point, to New Bern Town, would be of very great 
Use and Advantage to the Inhabitants of the upper parts of Neuse River in particular, 
and to the County of Bath in general it is humbly prayed that it may be En- 
acted.” An Act, for a Road from Core-Point, on Pamptico, to New Bern, on Neuse River, 
North Carolina State Records, XXIII, 98. 

57. General Court Minute Docket, March, 1706. 

58. Colonial Records of North Carolina, I, 8038-804. 

59. Hathaway, I, 148-144. 
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show that these were the greatest factors determining the location 
of highways other than the great main roads. It was very essential 
to make roads leading to the places where the courts sat. This is 
shown, for example, in a petition presented to the General Court 
by Edward Moseley wherein it was stated that if a decision of the 
precinct court of Chowan, which ordered an established road to be 
changed, were carried out, a large number of settlers would be de 
prived of a “lawful road to come to the court held for the precinct 
or to the Church or Generall court held at Edenton.” For these 
reasons the decision of the precinct court was set aside and the former 
road ordered to be maintained.” 

When the desirable lands along the water were taken up, and when 
many of the inhabitants had begun to settle in the interior country, 
public boat landings were provided for the use of those who could not 
have private ones. It was necessary, therefore, to have roads lead- 
ing to these public landings from the interior. Some of the roads 
ordered to be laid out to the creeks and rivers did not specifically 
state that a landing was to be the terminus, but apparently the ob- 
ject in building short roads to navigable bodies of water was in 
most instances to make transportation by water available to the in- 
habitants whose lands were situated away from the waterways.” 

Almost all of the traffic over the roads consisted of persons riding on 
horseback. Individuals attending courts or religious services, per- 
sons traveling for various reasons through the colony or to Virginia 
went customarily on horseback. It was necessary, as Urmstone said, 
for every one to have a good horse for traveling in the Albemarle. 
In addition to the travel on horseback, stock was driven over the 
roads, especially those to Virginia serving for this purpose, and there 
was some travel and transportation carried on in two-wheel carts or 
trucks. 

That these carts were used in the Albemarle section during the 
earliest years of the colony’s history is shown by the fact that in the 
oldest inventories of estates of deceased persons many carts and cart 
wheels are mentioned.* These carts were doubtless very similar in 
appearance to those—with their bodies built high from the ground— 
that are seen in some parts of the Albemarle today. It was in these 

60. General Court Records, March, 1723. 


61. Hathaway, I, 145-154. 
62. Council Minutes, Wills, and Inventories, passim. 
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carts that the pitch and tar, tobacco, corn, pork and other commodities 
were hauled to the landings. If an individual had two or more tracts 
of land located close together he usually had a private road between 
them for the use of his cart. There is little to show that products 
were transported in them to Virginia or over long distances within 
the Albemarle.“* Cattle were driven to Virginia but, with the ex- 
ception of the last few years of the proprietary period when settlers 
were taking up lands within the “controverted bounds,” products and 
goods to and from Virginia were generally shipped by water. 

Roads and ferries were administered and supervised by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Governor and Council and the courts. The Gen- 
eral Assembly acted on such matters of general supervision as defining 
the powers to be exercised by the precinct courts, it determined the 
specification for bridges and causeways, it decided what persons were 
to work on the roads, and it sometimes ordered main roads to be laid 
out and ferries established. Occasionally the Governor and Coun- 
cil issued orders in matters concerning highways and ferries.°° How- 
ever the establishment and maintenance of by far the greater part 


of the roads and ferries was attended to by the precinct courts. These 
courts had the power to grant or refuse petitions presented to them 
asking for roads, bridges and ferries; they selected juries to lay out 
the roads, and they appointed overseers to make them and keep 
them in repair. The decisions of the precinct courts were subject 


to review by the General Court or the Governor and Council,” 


although they seldom exercised this power. Overseers who failed to 
perform their duties and ferrymen who neglected their ferries were 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the General Court only, while those 
required to labor on the roads were subject to a smail fine imposed 
by a magistrate of the precinct. 

All male tithables, that is, all male slaves of twelve years and 
over, and all other males of sixteen years and over, were required 
to labor on the highways. Twice a year, April and September, 
the overseers could summon persons for road service, and those who 
failed to appear when summoned were subject to a fine of five shill- 
ings for every day’s neglect,” but this amount was so little and so 


Perquimans Precinct Court Records, April, 1700. 

Colonial Records of North Carolina, II, 64-65, 130, 1838, 250, 572, 683-684 
. North Carolina State Records, XXIII, 46-48. 

Colonial Records of North Carolina, II, 184. 

Ibid., 171. 

State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, 72. See also note 65. 
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difficult to collect that the statute was ineffective.” Disabled persons 
were excused from road service by the precinct courts,” and a mem- 
ber of the Council or Assembly, a justice of any court, a coroner, a 
constable or a minister of the Church of England might be excused 
by sending three persons to take his place.® 

In actual practice there was probably not as much regularity in 
the administration of the highways as the statutes of the General 
Assembly and the records of the courts would seem to indicate. 
Because of the nature of the country it is difficult to believe that all 
roads and bridges were built according to the specifications found 
in the laws of the colony. As stated above, all persons required to 
work on the highways did not serve. The number of overseers of 
highways indicted by the grand juries for failing to keep their 
respective roads in repair was surprisingly small," which may mean 
either that the overseers did their duty well or that no one took the 
trouble to report them for their neglect. The latter is the more 
probable since any complaint against an overseer would be likely 
to come from the inhabitants living in the immediate vicinity of 
the neglected road and such persons would not only share in the 
guilt but also be the ones required to repair the road complained of. 
Only an occasional statement about the “badness of the roads” or 
“broken bridges over dangerous places’ gives any indication of the 
real condition of the highways. 

It seems, therefore, from the scattered information that exists 
concerning travel and transportation in the Albemarle during the 
proprietary period that in the early years of the colony’s history 
both travel and transportation were largely by water. As the popu- 
lation of the country gradually increased, in spite of the enormous 
physical difficulties, roads were made, causeways built, bridges con- 
structed and ferries established so that by the end of the proprietary 
period most of the ordinary travel, such as to courts, to Virginia, or 
from one part of the Albemarle to another, was on horseback. Be 
cause of the great bodies of water and the many small streams and 
marshes over which it was impossible to build bridges and cause- 
ways, it was impracticable to transport heavy goods any great 


69. Ibid., 118. 
70. Hathaway, I, 150. 
71. General Court Minute Docket, 1695-1712. Records of the General Court, 1716- 
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distance overland. There were innumerable landings on the rivers, 
creeks and sounds, and the products of the country were brought to 
these in two-wheel carts. At the landings these commodities were 
loaded on canoes, perriaugers, or sloops and taken to larger ships 
that lay in deep water, to Virginia, or to one of the other colonies. 
Besides the merchants and traders, who usually traveled by water, 
many of the inhabitants frequently found the water courses less 
troublesome to use than the roads. 

The poor condition of the roads, the great number of water haz- 
ards, the fatigue and labor involved in using the waterways, had a 
tremendous effect upon the economic, social, religious, and political 
life of the sparsely settled people of the Albemarle. The difficulties 
involved in transporting products of the country to points where they 
would be of value affected both the quality of production and the net 
returns to the producer. Because of the hardships encountered in 
traveling, the people were deprived very largely of the advantages 
gained through social intercourse. The necessity of attending court 
sessions and of taking part in religious services were almost the only 
instances that brought the inhabitants together, and of these the court 
sessions were of far greater importance than the religious services. 
Not only was it impossible for the ministers of the gospel to reach 
all the homes of the people whom they were supposed to serve but 
the inhabitants seldom took the trouble to travel any great distance 
to avail themselves of the occasional opportunity of attending a 
divine service. Collection of taxes, execution of justice, attendance 
of council, court, and assembly meetings, were all influenced by the 
problems of travel and transportation with which the early settlers 
of the Albemarle were confronted. 








NORTH CAROLINA IN THE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES 
110 YEARS AGO 


By CHartes L. Coon 


Old events have modern meanings, only that survives 
Of past history which finds kindred in all hearts and lives. 
—Lowell’s The Image Breaker. 

If a North Carolina schoolboy of 1925 were to open his geography 
some bright morning and read about a remarkable “natural well” 
in Duplin county, or about a wonderful “subterranean wall” near 
Salisbury, or about the unusual custom of “gouging,” he would only 
be repeating a part of the school experience of a North Carolina boy 
of 110 years ago. But the geography books of that far off time were 
different in many other respects from those of the present day. They 
were not attractively printed, they contained no story-telling pic- 
tures, or well-made maps, and they looked on the outside just like 
present day grammar or arithmetic books. They were history books 
as well as geography books, all in one; for school history and school 
geography had not yet become two entirely separate school subjects. 

Three school geographies were in more or less general use in our 
North Carolina schools 110 years ago. The exact titles of those 
three textbooks were Guthrie’s A New Geographical, Historical, 
and Commercial Grammar and the Present State of the Several 
Kingdoms of the World ; Morse’s Geography Made Easy, Being an 
Abridgement of the American Universal Geography; and Adams’s 
Geography, or A Description of the World in Three Parts.’ From 
1830 to 1840 and later the geography texts of Smiley, Worcester, 
Cummings, Woodbridge, Goodrich, Willett, Willard, and Hunting- 
ton were somewhat extensively used in our schools. However, it is 
to the texts of Guthrie, Morse, and Adams that I shall limit this 
essay on the manner in which the geography of North Carolina was 
presented to our school children more than a century ago. The 
modern pedagogy which defines geography as the relation between 
earth life and human life was unheard of in that distant time. 
Morse, in the preface to his Geography Made Easy sets forth the 
purpose of teaching the subject in this language: 


1 See illustrations accompanying this article. 
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To discharge the duties of public office with honor and applause, the his- 
tory, policy, commerce, productions, particular advantages and interests of 
the several states ought to be thoroughly understood. It is obviously wise 
and prudent, then, to initiate our youth into the knowledge of these things, 
and thus to form their minds upon correct principles, and prepare them for 
future usefulness and honor. 


In a word, geography and history were not clearly differentiated 
as school subjects 110 years ago. Geography was not, therefore, at 
that time taught as a science or as the basis of the other sciences as 
at present, but it was frankly taught in those days for its civic 
value in the promoticn of nationalism. Now to the story the three 
geographies have to tell. 


I 


Counties anp Towns rn 1815 


All three of these textbooks thought it important to introduce 
their treatment of North Carolina geography with a catalogue of the 
names of the counties. Guthrie’s text also included the population 
of each county and named the chief town in each dounty. The text 
of Morse? named the counties and gave the population of each, but 
omitted the names of the county seats or chief towns, while Adams 
contented himself with the names of the counties, omitting the county 
seats or chief towns and the population of eack édinty as unimpor- 
tant. Guthrie listed the counties, their population/in 1810, and 
the chief towns as follows: 

COUNTIES POPULATION CHIEF TOWNS 
Chowan 6,538 Edenton 
Currituck 7,322 Indiantown 
Cambden 5,347 Jonesborough 
Pasquotank 7,674 Elizabeth city 
Perquimons 6,050 Hartford 
Gates 5,966 

Hertford 6,052 Winton 

Bertie 11,218 Windsor 
Tyrrel 3,364 Elizabeth 
New Hanover 11,463 Wilmington 
Brunswick 4,778 Smithville 
Duplin 7,857 

Bladen 5,666 Elizabeth 
Onslow 6,684 Swansborough 
Craven 12,676 Newbern 


2 Morse gives the population of the State as follows: “North Carolina contained in 1800, 
478,103 inhabitants; in 1810, 563,526; viz. 361,283 free persons, 202,243 slaves. Increase 
in 10 years, 85,423." 
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COUNTIES 
Beaufort 
Carteret 
Johnson 
Pitt 

Lenoir 
Wayne 
Hyde 

Jones 
Halifax 
Northampton 
Martin 
Edgecombe 
Warren 
Franklin 
Nash 
Orange 
Chatham 
Granville 
Person 
Caswell 
Wake 
Randolph 
Rowan 
Cabarrus 
Mecklenburg 
Rockingham 
Iredell 
Surry 
Montgomery 
Stokes 
Guilford 
Burke 
Rutherford 
Lincoln 
Wilkes 
Buncombe 
Cumberland 
Moore 
Richmond 
Robeson 
Sampson 
Anson 
Haywood 
Greene 
Washington 
Columbus 
Ashe 


POPULATION 
7,203 
4,829 
6,867 
9,169 
5,572 
8,692 
6,110 
4,968 

15,620 
13,082 
5,987 
12,423 
11,104 
10,230 
7,282 
20,137 
12,980 
15,576 
6,676 
11,817 
18,086 
10,112 
21,543 
6,155 
14,270 
10,278 
10,972 
11,306 
8,470 
11,650 
12,372 
11,007 
13,221 
16,369 
9,054 
9,277 
11,374 
6,367 
6,695 
7,528 
6,62] 
8,331 
2,780 
4,872 
3,164 
3,148 
3,694 


CHIEF TOWNS 
Washington 
Beaufort 
Smithfield 
Greenville 
Kingston 
Waynesborough 
Germanton 
Trenton 

Halifax 


Williamston 
Tarborough 
Warrenton 
Louisburg 


Hillsborough 
Pittsborough 
Oxford 
Roxborough 


Raleigh 
Johnstonvilile 
Salisbury 
Concord 
Charlotte 
Wenworth 
Statesville 
Rockford 
Henderson 
Germantown 
Greensborough 
Morganton 
Rutherfordton 
Lincolnton 
Wilkesborough 
Asheville 
Fayetteville 
Fagansville 
Rockingham 
Lumberton 


Wadesborough 
Wayensville 
Snow Hill 
Plymouth 
Whitesville 
Jefferson 
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It is interesting to observe that North Carolina had only 62 coun- 
ties in 1810, and worth while to note that the following towns have 
disappeared as county seats: Indiantown, as the county seat of 
Currituck; Smithville,* of Brunswick; Swansborough, of Onslow; 
Elizabeth, of Tyrrell; Waynesborough, of Wayne; Germanton, of 
Hyde; Johnstonville, of Randolph; Rockford, of Surry; German- 
town, of Stokes; and Fagansville, of Moore. At this time Gates, 
Duplin, Northampton, Nash, Caswell, and Sampson had no towns 
important enough for county seats or to be noted among the “chief 
towns.” It is also worth while to note that Rowan was our most 
populous county in 1810, that Orange ranked second in population, 
and that Wake stood in third place. 


Il 


Mountains anp CurRrosiTres In 1815 


Those early textbook authors had hardly discovered our North 
Carolina mountains. Adams says “the Alleghany ridge crosses the 
western part of this State.’ He makes only one other reference to 


our mountains: “Beyond these falls the country is a land of hills 
and vallies; further back, it becomes mountainous.” All three of 
these textbooks devote considerable space to what they term either 
“ > a5 9 “ee > Me Oe ” ra° 
curiosities” or “natural curiosities.” Adams says: 


Near Salisbury, there is a remarkable subterraneous wall of stone, laid 
in cement, plaistered on both sides, from 12 to 14 feet in height, and 22 
inches thick. The length yet discovered is about 300 feet. The top of this 
wall approaches within about one foot of the surface of the ground. When 
built, by whom, and for what purpose, is left wholly to conjecture. A similar 
wall has lately been discovered about 6 miles from the first, from 4 to 5 feet 
high, and 7 inches thick.‘ 


Morse had evidently not heard of the Rowan “natural wall,” but 
he also has a paragraph on curiosities. He says, under that topic: 


The Ararat, or Pilot Mountain, draws the attention of every curious 
traveller, in this part of the state. It is discernible at the distance of 60 


%’ Now Southport. 

*Rumple’s History of Rowan County, pp. 195-6, Reprint of 1916, contains this 
interesting explosion of the myth of the famous Rowan “Natural Wall,"’ mentioned also 
in Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution: “The fact is that about three miles from Salis- 
bury, and again about nine miles from Salisbury, in the direction of Mocksville, there are 
trap dikes, or natural walls of trap rock, beneath the surface of the ground, from twelve 
to fourteen feet deep, and twenty-two inches thick, as Lossing says, that have the appear- 
ance of being laid in cement. But this cement is nothing but a fine decomposition of the 
trap rock itself, or an infiltration of fine material from without.’ Lossing and others 
ignorantly supposed these “walls’’ to be a part of the circumvallation of a city of the 


Mound Builders. 
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or 70 miles, overlooking the country below. It was anciently called the 
Pilot, by the Indians, as it served them for a beacon, to conduct their routes. 
On approaching it, a grand display of nature’s workmanship, in a rude dress, 
is exhibited. From its broad base, the mountain rises in easy ascent, like a 
pyramid, near a mile high, to where it is not more than the area of an acre 
broad; when, on a sudden, a vast stupendous rock, having the appearance 
of a large castle, with its battlements, erects its perpendicular height to 
upwards to 300 feet, and terminates in a flat, which is generally as level as 
a floor. To ascend this precipice there is only one way, which, through 
cavities and fissures of the rock, is with some difficulty and danger effected. 
When on the summit, the eye is entertained with a vast delightful prospect of 
the Apalachian mountains, on the north, and a wide extended level country 
below, on the south; while the streams of the Yadkin and Dan, on the right 
and left hand, are discovered at several distant places, winding their way, 
through the fertile low grounds, towards the ocean. 


Guthrie, under the topic “Natural curiosities,” mentions the 
Rowan wall, Pilot Mountain, Table Rock, Linville Falls, and a 
“natural well” in Duplin County in the following paragraphs: 


On the summit of a mountain, in Burke county, about 17 miles from Mor- 
gantown, is an immense rock called the Table Rock. It is 500 yards long 
and 300 wide. This vast steep is by computation, more than 100 yards in 
its average height, above the surface of the mountain. The prospect from 
the top is very extensive. The front side, and each end of the rock, are per- 
pendicular. The sides of the mountain below the front, are per- 
pendicular to a considerable distance below. The opposite side descends 
from the summit, gradually for 120 yards, after which the descent is more 
steep, to the base of the mountain, on the margin of the river Linville. The 
rapid falls of this river, many miles above, are seen from the summit. 
There is a deep fissure in this rock, the entrance to which is at its highest 
end. The passage is about thirteen feet wide, and the sides are straight and 
pendicular. The sides of the mountain below the front, are perpendicular 
to a considerable distance below. The opposite side descends from 
the summit, gradually for 120 yards, after which the descent is more 
from the massy top of which, the spectator, in looking upwards, has a pros- 
pect resembling that of the natural bridge in Virginia, except that the walls 
are nearer together, more perpendicular, and uncovered above. 

The Ararat, or Pilot mountain, near Salem, is reckoned among the natural 
curiosities of North Carolina. It is near a mile in height, and surmounted 
by a stupendous rock, having very much the appearance of an irregular 
fortification. In Rowan county there is a curious subterranean wall. Its 
length has been traced 300 feet, and its height is from 12 to 14. When first 
discovered, it was supposed to have been a work of art, but subsequent 
observation has determined it to be a natural production of basalt. There 
is a natural well in Duplin county, which serves as a drain to the surround- 
ing tract. It is 50 feet in circumference, and about the same in depth. in 
rainy seasons, it receives the unabsorbed water of the neighbourhood, and 
conveys it off, by a subterranean passage, the outlet of which is not known. 
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III 


Oruer Puysicat Features 


Guthrie evidently did not consider the physical side of the State 
of great importance. He disposes of the topic in a short paragraph, 
under the heading “Rivers and Capes,” as follows: 


The principal rivers of North Carolina are the Chowan, and its branches, 
Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, and Cape Fear, or Clarendon. Cape Fear empties into 
the ocean below Wilmington, and is navigable for large ships to within seven 
miles of that town. The Roanoke and Chowan discharge their waters into 
Albemarle sound, and Tar and Neuse into Pamlico sound. Fishing creek, 
between Halifax and Nash counties, has been lately made navigable for 
boats and rafts for 40 miles. Drowning creek, by an act of assembly, has had 
its name changed to Lumber river. Lumberton is on this river, from whence 
it is navigable to Georgetown. Most of these and the smaller rivers have 
bars at the mouths, and the coast furnishes no good harbours except Cape 
Fear. The principal capes are, Cape Fear, Cape Lookout, and Cape 
Hatteras. 


Morse considered the physical features of the State of enough im- 
portance to devote considerable space to the bays, capes, rivers, and 


swamps. He sets forth this information in a remarkably inaccurate 
and uninteresting manner, as follows: 


Face of the Country. The sea coast of this state is uniformly level, and 
is principally covered with swamps and forests. Sixty or eighty miles from 
the sea the country rises into mountains. 

Bays and Capes. Albemarle sound is a kind of inland sea, 60 miles long 
and 10 or 12 broad. 

Pamlico sound is from 10 to 20 miles broad, communicating with the 
Atlaniic ocean by several small inlets, the chief of which is Ocrecoc inlet, 
between Ocrecoc island and Core Bank. 

Core sound lies south of Pamlico, with which it has a communication. 

Cape Hatteras, in latitude 35° 15’, is surrounded with dangerous shoals 
and sand banks. 

Cape Look-Out is south of Cape Hatteras, opposite Core-sound. 

Cape Fear is remarkable for a dangerous shoal, called, from its form the 
Frying Pan. This shoal lies at the entrance of Cape Fear river, in lat. 33° 32’ 

Rivers. Chowan river is formed by the confluence of Meherrin, Notaway, 
and Black rivers, all of which rise in Virginia. It falls into Albemarle sound 
by a mouth three miles wide. 

Roanoke is a long rapid river, formed by Stanton river from Virginia, and 
Dan River. It is navigable only for shallops, and empties by several mouths 
into Albemarle sound. 

Pamlico or Tar river opens into Pamlico sound. It is navigable to Wash- 
ington, 40 miles. 
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Neuse river rises in Hillsborough, and after a winding course of 500 miles, 
falls into Pamlico sound, by a mouth nine miles wide. It is navigable for 
large vessels to Newbern, 70 miles. 

Trent river from the southwest, falls into the Neuse at Newbern and is 
navigable 12 miles above the town. 

Cape Fear or Clarendon river opens to the sea at Cape Fear. It is navi- 
gable for large vessels to Wilmington. Haw and Deep rivers are its main 
branches. 

Yadkin river originates among the Blue Ridges in Virginia. It is joined 
by the Uwharre; the united streams take the name of Pedee river, and pass 
into South-Carolina. 

There are several other rivers of less note, among which are Pasquotank, 
Perquimons, Little, Alligator, &c. which flow into Albemarle sound. All the 
rivers of North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia, are navigable by any 
vessel that can pass the bar at their mouths. 

Swamps. Great Dismal Swamp is on the dividing line between this state 
and Virginia. It covers 140,000 acres, and has a lake in the middle about 
7 miles long, called Drummond’s Pond. 

There is another swamp in Currituc county, south of Albemarle sound, 
which is also called Dismal Swamp, supposed to contain one of the most 
valuable rice estates in America. In the centre is a lake 11 miles long and 
7 broad. 


It would be unprofitable to point out all the mistakes in the above 
paragraphs. But surely no modern geography maker who would tell 
us that the Neuse River rose in Hillsboro and ran 500 miles before 
it reached Pamlico Sound could hope to get a serious hearing in a 
present day North Carolina school. 

Adams does not waste words in describing the physical features of 
the State. He devotes the following brief paragraphs to our rivers, 
swamps, sounds, and capes: 


Rivers. The most considerable rivers are the Chowan, a branch of which, 
rising in Virginia, is called Meherrin river; the Roanoke, formed by the 
junction of Staunton and Dan rivers, navigable for small vessels about 60 
or 70 miles; its current is rapid and much obstructed by falls: Tar or Pam- 
lico river, navigable for vessels about 40 miles; Neuse river, one and a half 
mile wide, at Newbern, and 9 miles wide at its mouth; Cape Fear river 
navigable for large vessels to Wilmington, and for boats to Fayetteville, 90 
miles further. This river affords the best navigation in the State. Most 
of these, as well as the smaller rivers, have bars of sand at their mouths, 
and the coast affords no good harbours except Cape Fear. 

Swamps. Swamps in this State are numerous. The two principal are 
the Great Dismal and the Dismal, in each of which there is a lake. 

Sounds. On the coast of North Carolina are two large sounds; Albemarle 
sound, about 60 miles in length, and from 8 to 12 miles in breadth; and Pam- 
lico sound, nearly 100 miles in length, and from 10 to 20 miles in breadth. 
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These sounds are separated from the ocean by a chain of sand islands gen- 
erally about one mile in breadth, extending more than 100 miles along the 
coast. The only inlet into Pamlico sound, that will admit vessels of burthen, 
is Ocrecoc, where there are 14 feet of water at low tide. 

Capes. There are three noted capes on this coast, Cape Hatteras, Cape 
Lookout, and Cape Fear, all formidable to seamen. The shoals about Cape 
Hatteras are very extensive, and the weather is often tempestuous, with fre- 
quent storms of thunder. There is no place in the Atlantic ocean where 
navigation is more dangerous. 


IV 
Curate, Sort, Propucts anp TRapE 


Guthrie says that the rich land on the margins of the lakes in east- 
ern North Carolina 115 years ago produced on an average 30 bushels 
of wheat per acre and from 30 to 40 bushels of corn, without the 
aid of fertilizer; and that it took the labor of one man to produce in 
that day 1000 pounds of seed cotton. Since that time the wheat 
belt in North Carolina has receded far inland, that crop being now 
rarely cultivated to the east of Wilson, Johnston, and Edgecombe 
counties. And no present day North Carolina worker could hope 


to find employment, if he could not produce much more than 1000 
pounds of seed cotton for his year’s labor! 


1. Guthrie on Climate, Soil, Products and Trade 


Climate, Soil, and Produce. The western hilly parts of North Carolina 
are as healthy as any part of America; but in the flat country near the sea- 
coast, the inhabitants, during the summer and autumn, are subject to inter- 
mitting fevers, which often prove fatal. North Carolina, in its whole width, 
for sixty miles from the sea, is a dead level. A great proportion of this tract 
lies in forests, and is of poor quality, and chiefly valuable on account of the 
timber; but there are also many large swamps, which, being drained, would 
prove equally productive, with the richest soil. On the banks of all the 
rivers, the land is fertile and good, producing at an average about thirty 
bushels of corn to the acre; though the Roanoke and Cape Fear are subject, 
at certain seasons, to inundations, which destroy in a few days the labour 
of the year. Near the sea coast are several large lakes, round the margin 
of which, there are immense tracts of the most valuable land, which produce, 
at an average thirty bushels of wheat, and from thirty to forty bushels of 
Indian corn, to the acre, without any aid from manure. The western hilly 
parts of the state are fertile, and everywhere watered by springs and rivulets. 
One hundred miles from the sea, the country rises into hills and mountains, 
as in South Carolina and Georgia. Tobacco, wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, 
and flax, grow well in the back hilly country; Indian corn, and pulse of 
all kinds, in all parts. Cotton is much cultivated in the southern parts of 
the state for exportation, and in all parts for domestic use. It is planted 
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yearly; the stalk dies with the frost. The labour of one man will produce 
1000 pounds in the seeds, or 250 fit for manufacturing. Rice of a superior 
quality, and in great abundance, is raised, for exportation, near Wilmington. 
The large natural growth of the plains in the low country is almost uni- 
versally pitch pine, which is a tall handsome tree, far superior to the pitch 
pine of the Northern states. The swamps abound with cypress, laurel, gum 
and bay trees. Some of these swamps are very extensive; that called the 
Great Dismal covering 500 square miles, and containing several small lakes. 
It is valuable only on account of the juniper trees, with which it abounds. 
These are made into shingles, which are highly esteemed for their durability. 

Trade. A great proportion of the produce of the back country, consisting 
of tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, &c. is carried to market in South Carolina and 
Virginia. The southern interior counties carry their produce to Charleston, 
and the northern to Petersburgh in Virginia. The exports from the lower 
parts of the state are tar, pitch, turpentine, rosin, Indian corn, boards, scant- 
ling, staves, shingles, furs, tobacco, pork, lard, tallow, bees wax, myrtle-wax, 
and some other articles, amounting in the year, ending September 30th, 1791, 
to 324,548 dollars; in 1802, to 650,000; and in 1810, to 403,949. Their trade 
is chiefly with the West Indies and the northern states. They manufacture 
iron wares, and cotton cloth for domestic consumption. 


2. Morse on Sotl, Productions, etc. 


Soil and Productions. The soil on the banks of the rivers is fertile. Inter- 
spersed through the other parts are glades of rich swamp and ridges of oak 
land, of an excellent soil. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, and tobacco grow well in the back country; 
Indian corn and pulse of all kinds in every part of the state. Cotton and 
hemp are considerably cultivated. The forests in the low country universally 
consist of pitch pine, much superior to that of the northern states, yielding 
pitch, tar, turpentine, and various kinds of lumber. No country produces 
finer white and red oak than the hills of North Carolina. The swamps abound 
with cypress and bay trees; the latter is an evergreen and is food for cattle in 
the winter. The mistleto is common in the middle country. It is a shrub 
different from all others, never growing out of the earth, but on the tops 
of trees; the roots run under the bark of the tree and incorporate with it. 

The principal wild fruits are plums, strawberries, blackberries, and grapes, 
from which a tolerable wine is made. 

The country is generally covered with herbage and a species of wild grass. 
It abounds with medicinal plants. The rich bottom lands are overgrown 
with canes which afford excellent food for cattle. 

Mines. The county of Cabarras contains a gold mine, which has furnished 
the mint of the United States with virgin gold. The extent of the mine has 
not yet been ascertained. 

Mineral Springs. In several counties are mineral springs of great medic- 
inal virtue. They are impregnated chiefly with sulphur, nitre and the aerial 
acid, and are powerful in removing cutaneous and scorbutic complaints, and 
correcting indigestions. 
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Manufactures. Excellent iron is manufactured in this state. Other manu- 
factures are yet in their infancy. 

Commerce. The produce of the back country is chiefly carried to South 
Carolina and Virginia. The middle counties generally trade at Fayette- 
ville, the principal inland town. The exports from the lower parts, consist of 
tar, pitch, turpentine, rosin, corn, lumber, furs, tobacco, pork, lard, tallow, 
and wax. Their trade is chiefly to the West-Indies and the northern states. 

Public Improvements. A company is incorporated by the concurring laws 
of this state and Virginia, to make a navigable cana] from the head of Pas- 
quotank to Elizabeth river, through Great Dismal Swamp to the head of 
Skuppernong river, 5% miles. 

Individuals of Newbern have made a navigable canal from the lake in the 
other dismal swamp to the head of Skuppernong river, 5% miles. 


3. Adams on Climate, Soil, etc. 


Climate. The weather is generally moderate till after Christmas, when 
winter commences, and continues variable till the middle of February, 
sometimes warm and pleasant, and at other times rainy, with occasional 
frosts and sometimes snow; but the ice is seldom strong enough to bear a 
man’s weight. Cattle require no other fodder than the husks and stalks 
of corn. The flat country near the sea-coast and in the vicinity of swamps is 
unhealthy. The diseases most common are intermitting, bilious, and nervous 
fevers, which often prove fatal. Few people in this part of the State arrive 
to old age. But in the western, hilly parts, where the water is good and 
air pure and serene, the people live to as old age as in any part of the United 
States. 

Face of the Country, Soil and Productions. North-Carolina in its whole 
width, for 80 miles from the sea, is a dead level. A great proportion of this 
tract lies in pine forest, and is barren. On the banks of some of the rivers, 
particularly the Roanoke, the land is fertile and good. Interspersed through 
the other parts, are glades of rich swamp and ridges of oak land of a dark, 
rich soil. Between this flat country and the lower falls of the rivers lies a 
belt of land, about 40 miles wide, consisting of small sand hills covered with 
pitch pine. The lower falls of the Roanoke are about 10 miles above Halifax; 
those of the Pamlico, 15 miles above Tarborough; those of the Neuse, at Smith- 
field; and those of the Cape Fear river, some distance above Fayetteville. 
Beyond these falls the country is a land of hills and vallies; further back, it 
becomes mountainous. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, and hemp, thrive in the back hilly country; 
Indian corn and pulse of all kinds in all parts. Cotton is extensively culti- 
vated in the middie of the State; some of the swamps in the low country 
produce rice. The Dismal is supposed to contain one of the most valuable 
rice estates in America. 

The natural growth of the low country is pitch pine, valuable not only for 
its timber, but for its pitch, turpentine and tar, which constitute one half of 
the exports of the State. The swamps abound with cyprus and bay trees. 
No country produces finer white and red oak for staves. The live oak, so 
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called from its being green all the year, and which is so valuable in ship- 
building, grows in this State. The medicinal plants are ginseng, Virginia 
snake-root, Seneka snake-root, and Carolina pink. 

Minerals. A little south of Salisbury, in the bottom of Meadow Creek a 
small stream emptying into the Pedee river, gold has been picked to the 
amount of many thousand dollars. It was discovered first in 1803, by a boy 
exercising himself in shooting small fishes with a bow and arrow. The 
masses were of different sizes, from very small grains to the unexampled bulk 
of a lump weighing 28 pounds: In the year 1804, eleven thousand dollars 
of the gold coin issued from the mint of the United States, were of this native 
gold. 

Manufactures. The manufactures of North-Carolina are unimportant. 
They consist chiefly of iron and of cotton, which is manufactured pretty 
extensively in families for common clothing and for the use of the slaves. 

Commerce. There is no great mart or trading place in this State, owing 
probably to the difficulty of entering the rivers, by reason of bars, of sand, 
and the want of safe, sufficient harbours. Most of the produce of the back 
country, consisting of tobacco, wheat and maize, is carried to Petersburg in 
Virginia, and to Charleston in South-Carolina. The exports of the low 
country are lumber, pitch, tar, turpentine, and rice. Apples, cider, cheese, 
potatoes, furniture, hats and shoes, are imported from New-England; for- 
eign merchandise chiefly from New-York. 

Roads and Canals. The roads in this State have been much neglected, and 
are but illy accommodated with bridges. A canal has been constructed 
around the lower falls in Cape Fear river, and another commenced at the 
falls above. Chesapeak and Albemarle canal is partly in this state. 


Vv 
Towns anp ProrLe 
Guthrie devotes considerable space to tell about the towns and the 
people of the State. He says New Bern, our largest town in 1815, 
had about 3,600 inhabitants. Morse puts the population of New 
Bern in 1810 at 2,467. And Adams says that 1,298 of the 2,467 
inhabitants were slaves. After asserting that New Bern is our 
largest town, Guthrie assigus to Wilmington 3,758 inhabitants, 
more people than lived in New Bern. But Morse says that town 
had 300 houses in 1810 and only 1,689 inhabitants. And all three 
books do not even mention Hickory, Statesville, High Point, Win- 
ston, Greensboro, Wilson, Goldsboro and many other towns well 
known in present day North Carolina affairs. 
Those among us who are inclined to hark back to the “good old 
days” will possibly not derive much comfort from these three old 
geography books. Adams thinks that “idleness and dissipation 
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were formerly traits in the character of the people of North Caro- 
lina,” but that “a spirit of reform however, has been introduced 
among them since the Revolution.” Guthrie undiplomatically 
writes that “North Carolinians are accused of being rather too de- 


ficient in the virtues of temperance and industry.” 

Certainly these old books did not afford any substantial basis for 
our ancestors to brag about the size of their towns or the quality 
of the people of their State. But it will be more interesting to 
read what those books actually did say about us 115 years ago than 


to read my comments. 


1. Guthrie on Towns and People 


Population and Militia. The number of inhabitants in North Carolina in 
1790, was 393,751, of whom 100,571 were slaves; in 1801, 478,103 including 133,- 
296 slaves; and in 1810, 563,526, includimg 202,243 slaves. The increase of 
population from 1790 to 1810 was 85,523. The militia is 50,000. 

Character and Manners of the Inhabitants. The people of North Carolina 
live in ease and plenty, and the more wealthy class in a considerable degree 
of luxury and refinement. Poverty is here almost an entire stranger; and 
the planters are the most hospitable people that are to be met with, to all 
strangers, and especially to such as, by accidents or misfortunes, are rendered 
incapable of providing for themselves. The general topics of conversation 
among the men, when cards, the bottle, and occurrences of the day do not 
intervene, are negroes, the prices of indigo, rice, tobacco, &c. 

The North Carolinians are accused of being rather too deficient in the 
virtues of temperance and industry; and a strange and very barbarous 
practice prevailed among the lower class of people, before the revolution, 
in the back parts of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, called 
gouging*: but we have lately been informed that it is now a rare thing to hear 
of such brutalities. 

Chief Towns. Newbern is the largest town in North Carolina, and was 
formerly the residence of the governors, one of whom (governor Tryon) 
built a splendid palace on the banks of the Trent river, which has been 
burned. There are several brick dwellings, some of which have claims to 
elegance, but the principal part of the houses are of wood. There is a brick 
church for the Episcopalians, and two of wood, for the Methodists and Bap- 
tists. The other public buildings are, an Academy, Court-house, and Masonic 
Hall. The latter combines under its roof a Theatre, Assembly room and 
Lodge room. The latter room contains portraits of many of the most dis- 


*The delicate and entertaining diversion, with propriety called gouging, is thus 
described. When two boxers are wearied with tighting and bruising each other, they come, 
as it is called, to close quarters, and each endeavors to twist his forefingers in the ear- 
locks of his antagonist. When these are fast clinched, the thumbs are extended each way 
to the nose, and the eyes gently turned out of the sockets. The victor for his expertness 
receives shouts of applause from the sporting throng while his poor eyeless antagonist is 
laughed at for his misfortune. But this practice is hardly more brutal than the boxing 
matches in England, which to this day are patronized by the nobility and gentry. 
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tinguished members of the lodge. The theatre is handsome, but has no 
company, and itinerants receive but little encouragement to visit it. The 
court-house is a new building, three stories high, with a handsome spire. 
Newbern has about 3,600 inhabitants. Wilmington is the principal sea port 
in the state, and contains 3758 inhabitants. Edenton was formerly the resi- 
dence of the provincial governors, and a place of considerable trade, but it is 
on the decline. It contains 1709 inhabitants. Fayetteville, situated on the 
waters of Cape Fear, is the commercial town in the State, and the principal 
market for tobacco. It has risen from the forest in the space of a few years, 
and now supplies a large part of the state with foreign merchandise. It 
contains near 2000 inhabitants. Windsor is an old town on Cushie river, 
rather on the decline, famous for shipping great quantities of tar, pitch and 
turpentine. Beaufort, in Carteret county, is situated on one of the only two 
good harbours in the state. Its entrance is defended by a fort, garrisoned by 
United States Troops. The town is about a mile long, but the houses 
are very much scattered not amounting to more than 40 or 50. It carries 
on a considerable business in | ding small vessels, which for strength, 
durability and beauty, are! se|fe surpassed. Washington, in Beaufort 
county, is a thriving place, and ges a busy trade. It owns nearly half the 
shipping belonging to the state. “Salem, in Stokes county, is a handsome 
town, settled by the Moravians. Edenton, Wilmington, Halifax, Hillsborough, 
Salisbury, and Fayetteville, have each in their turns been the seat of the 
general assembly. Raleigh, situate near the centre of the state, has been 
last established as the metropolis. The situation is pleasant and healthy. 
The statehouse is a solid structure, and has some elegance. Its appearance 
has been lately improved by the addition of a steeple. The governor's resi- 
dence is a mean looking, wooden building. It contains 976 inhabitants. 


2. Morse on Towns and People 


Cities and Chief Towns. The city of Raleigh is the seat of government. 
The legislature of the state has appropriated large sums for the purpose 
of erecting public buildings. In 1800, the city contained only about 81 
houses, but the number has since much increased. 

Newbern is the largest town in the state. It stands on a sandy point of 
land, formed by the confluence of the Neuse and Trent rivers, and contains 
2467 inhabitants. 

Edenton stands on the north side of Albemarle sound, containing 150 in- 
different wood houses, with a few handsome buildings, and has 1302 in- 
habitants. 

Wilmington is a town of 300 houses, and 1689 inhabitants, standing on 
the east side of the eastern branch of Cape Fear river, 34 miles from the 
sea. 

Hillsborough is a pleasant inland town, 180 miles northwest from New- 
bern, with 474 inhabitants. 

Salisbury is agreeably situated near Yadkin river, with 645 inhabitants. 

Fayetteville, the largest inland commercial town in the state, is on the 
west side of Cape Fear river, which is navigable to this place, and has 1,656 
inhabitants. 
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Halifax, on the banks of the Roanoke; Washington, in the county of Beau- 
fort; Greensville, so called after Gen. Green, in Pitt County, and Tarborough 
in Edgecomb county, are the other chief towns. 


3. Adams on Towns and People 


Inhabitants. The inhabitants, as in Virginia, mostly reside on their plan- 
tations, at the distance of from half a mile to three or four miles from each 
other. Most of the labour in the low country is done by slaves. Idleness 
and dissipation were formerly traits in the character of the people of North 
Carolina. A spirit of reform, however, has been introduced among them 
since the revolution. 

Towns. In this State, as in Virginia, there are no large towns. Newbern, 
the largest town in the State, in 1810, contained 2,467 inhabitants, of whom 
1,298 were slaves. The public buildings are an Episcopal church, a court- 
house, a theatre, and a gaol. It carries on a considerable trade with the 
West-Indies. 

Raleigh is the seat of government. It is divided by four spacious streets 
into as many squares, and contains about 120 houses, and upwards of 1000 
inhabitants. 

The other principal towns are Fayetteville, the best situated inland town 
for commerce in the State, inhabited by Scotch Highlanders, who speak their 
native language; Wilmington, a place of considerable trade; Edenton, well 
situated for commerce, but not for health; Hillsborough, in a healthy and 
fertile country; Washington, in which more shipping is owned than in any 
other town in the State. 


VI 


EpucaTion, GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION 


It is interesting to note that Guthrie says that the college at 
Chapel Hill “has been usually, through improperly, denominated a 
university.”” And, of course, there is no word about public schools, 
for we had none in those “good old days.” Davidson, Duke, Wake 
Forest, Elon and all our other colleges were hardly dreamed of in 


that distant time. 


1. Guthrie on Education, Government, History and Religion 


College, Academies. The general assembly of North Carolina, in 1789, 
passed a law, incorporating forty gentlemen, five from each district, as 
trustees of the university of North Carolina. In 1791, they loaned the 
trustees 5000£ to enable them to proceed immediately with their buildings. 
The site they fixed upon was Chapel Hill, in Orange county, where they 
erected a college, which, from the title and powers of the board of trustees, 
has been usually, though improperly, denominated a university. It has a 
president, who is a professor of sciences, a professor of languages, and two 
inferior tutors. There are usually sixty or seventy students in the college, 
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and half that number in a grammar school in the village, that is under the 
superintendence of the president. There is an academy at Raleigh, which 
has two handsome wooden buildings, one for male, and the other for female 
students. There are academies at Fayetteville, Warrenton, Louisburg, Ashe- 
ville, Buncombe county; Wilkesborough, Springhill, Lenoir county; West- 
rayville, Nash county; Vinehill, Halifax county; Murfreesborough and Lum- 
berton. There are also two academies in Caswell county, and one at Mineral 
Springs in Warren county. But the most flourishing academies in the state 
are at Newbern and Edenton. The funds of these are ample and permanent. 
The others have no certain means of support, and one that is flourishing 
this year will not be in existence the next. There is a female academy in 
Warrenton, which is said to be one of the best schools for young ladies in 
the United States. It has usually about 80 scholars. In Salem there is a 
young ladies boarding school, kept by the Moravians on the same plan as 
the Moravian school at Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. It has about sixty 
students. Py we 

Government. The ¢o + on of this state resembles that of Virginia. 
The executive waune't ted in a governor and council, who are elected 
annually by the legislature or general assembly. The governor must have 
resided in the state 5 years, and possess a freehold worth 1000£. He has the 
power to grant pardons, except for crimes prosecuted in a supreme court 
for mal-administration. The general assembly consists of a senate and house 
of commons. The members must be freeholders, and prove their residence 
in the state one year before the election, if required. Conjointly they make all 
laws, and appoint to all the important offices of the commonweaith, civil and 
military. The judges are appointed by the general assembly, and hold their 
commissions during good behaviour. The electors of the senate must be 
freeholders; but all residenters of one year who have paid taxes, may vote 
for members of the house of commons. The state sends 2 senators and 13 
representatives to the general congress. 

Religion. The methodists and baptists are numerous and increasing in 
North Carolina; the Moravians have several flourishing settlements in the 
upper part of this state; the friends or quakers have a settlement in New 
Garden, in Guilford county, and several congregations at Perquimins and 
Pasquotank; and there are not a few presbyterian congregations. The Epis- 
copalians who were the original settlers of North Carolina are reduced to 
a small number. 

History. The first regular settlement was made in North Carolina in 
the year 1680, in Perquimons county, on the north side of Albemarle sound, 
by emigrants from Virginia, and there the first general assembly was held. 
Thence the population gradually flowed southwardly. A settlement was made 
at Newbern about the year 1720, by a number of Palatines from Germany, 
who had been reduced to circumstances of great indigence by a calamitous 
war. The infant colony remained under the general government of South 
Carolina till about the year 1729, when seven of the proprietors, for a valu- 
able consideration, vested their property and jurisdiction in the crown; and 
the colony was erected into a separate province, by the name of North Caro 
lina, and its present limits established by an order of George II. Lord Car- 
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teret, one of the original proprietors, chose to retain his right of one eighth; 
and in 1740 it was laid off for him and described as extending from the 
latitude of 35 34’ to the southern limit of Virginia; and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. North Carolina joined zealously in the war of inde- 
pendence, and sent 3 delegates to meet the general congress at Philadelphia 
in 1774. 


2. Morse on Education 


Education. The general assembly of this state incorporated 40 gentlemen, 
five from each district, as trustees of the University of North-Carolina. This 
university is established at Chapel Hill, in Orange county; it has a professor 
of science, a professor of languages, three tutors, and 100 students. There 
are several very good academies; one at Warrenton, one at Fayetteville, etc. 


3. Adams on Education, Government and Religion 


Religion. The chief religious denominations are Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, and Moravians. No person denying 
the being of a God, or the truth of the scriptures, can hold any civil office. 

Literature. On Chapel Hill in an elevated situation, 28 miles west of 
Raleigh, is North Carolina University, the only one in the State. Academies 
are established in a number of towns, and schools in many places. 

Government. The legislature is styled the General Assembly and con- 
sists of a senate and house of representatives, chosen annually by the people. 
The governor is chosen annually by a joint ballot of both houses, and is 
eligible to office 3 years in 6. 


Such is the picture of the North Carolina of 110 years ago, as set 
forth in the three geography textbooks most widely used in the schools 
of that day. That picture will possibly aid some one to appreciate 
a bit more keenly the real North Carolina of 1925. 
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VI 


“Tue Petition or Revsen Searcy anp Oruers” (1759) anp 
Grorce Sims's “Appress TO THE PEoPLE oF GRANVILLE 
County” (1765) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Regulator movement is a familiar theme in the history of 
North Carolina and needs no extensive description or comment. 
It was an organization of protest formed in the western counties 
in 1768 against the character of the local administration, which 
finally resulted in revolt. Its background was the scarcity of money, 


the incidence of taxation, and the land policy of the Granville Dis- 
trict." Prior to the Regulation there was the Sandy Creek Associa- 
tion of 1766, and earlier than this were two protests in Granville 
County, one sponsored by Reuben Searcy, the other the work of 
George Sims. 

The Petition of Reuben Searcy and Others was presented to the 
County Court of Granville on March 23, 1759. The burden of 
its complaint is the conduct of Robert (Robin) Jones Jr., Attorney 
General of North Carolina, in that his fees were extortionate and 
that he had prevented the appointment of justices of the peace for 
the upper part of Granville. The fee question was nothing new; 
it was chronic throughout the colonial period and was one of the 
leading complaints of the Regulators. Regarding the appointment 
of justices, the facts were as follows: In 1765 the justices com- 
missioned for Granville refused to serve because the name of Robert 
Harris had been stricken from the list of nominees, and upon in- 
vestigation by Jones they declared that the entire list must be 
purged. Thereupon Jones recommended to the Governor and Coun- 
cil that fourteen out of the twenty-three appointees be dropped 


1See the standard discussion by Bassett, J. S., The Regulators of North Carolina 
(Annual Report, American Historical Association, 1894, pp. 141-312). 
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and that six new names be added to the list; in this manner the upper 
part of the county was slighted. 

Developments following the Searcy petition were full of interest. It 
is probable that Searcy was prosecuted for libel, but there is no record 
of such action.* By the following May the trend of events made 
Jones exceedingly unpopular. This was due to the Enfield riot 
and its consequences. In November 1758 certain groups of people, 
dissatisfied with the excessive fees and the general maladministration 
in the land office of Earl Granville, petitioned the Assembly for 
redress. Although there was an investigation, which ultimately led 
to the dismissal of Francis Corbin, Granville’s agent, the only im- 
mediate result was a publication of the fees charged by that official. 
Thereupon a mob was organized, which late in January 1759 rode 
to Edenton, seized Corbin, carried him to Enfield and there made 
him agree to appear at the next term of Granville court to stand trial 
for extortion. Thus certain people took the law into their own 
hands. If they should be prosecuted, the prosecutor would be Robert 
Jones, the Attorney General, and it is probable that at that time he 
was also prosecuting Searcy for libel. Consequently threats were 
made against him, and in May he informed the Governor and Council 
under oath that “he had heard it was intended by a great number 
of rioters to petition the court at Granville to silence him, the de- 
ponent, and that if no such order was made, to pull deponent by the 
nose and also to abuse the court.” The Assembly recommended that 
the Governor take measures to suppress the unruly spirit in Gran- 
ville, if necessary to use the militia. Governor Dobbs did issue a 


proclamation and certain persons were arrested, but the mob broke 
into the gaol and released them. Francis Corbin undertook to 
bring suit against the rioters but desisted when he was informed that 
litigation would disclose the fact that he had done things unwarranted 


by the law. 

Such is the story of discontent in Granville before 1765. In that 
year the cause of the people found a new champion in the person of 
George Sims, who wrote An Address to the People of Granville 
County. Again the burden of complaint is excessive fees, the ex- 


* Hermon Husband, Impartial Relation, etc., p. 9. 
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tortionate fees of the lawyers and the arbitrary fees of Samuel Ben- 
ton, clerk of the Court; and in addition to fees, the collusion of the 
official class with creditors in making execution against property for 
debts. The document thus calls to mind the grievances of the 
Regulators. However Sims expresses full confidence in the British 
constitution, the colonial Assembly, and the county justices, and he 
seeks redress from the justices. In contrast the Regulators lost faith 
in the Assembly and the judiciary. It is interesting to note that the 
Sims address was quoted by Hermon Husband, chief agitator of 
the cause of the Regulators, and that the only complete copy which 
exists is one sent by Sims to Thomas Person, prominent Granville 
politician and one of the Regulators. Husband also states that 
Sims was indicted for libel and that the suit against him was 
still pending in 1771.* 

Regarding the personalities associated with these documents, our 
information is not very extensive. Reuben Searcy was prominent 
in the public affairs of Granville County. In 1760 he was sum- 
moned before the Assembly and reprimanded for tampering with the 
county elections. In 1763 he was sheriff of Granville, and from 
1771 to 1783 he was county clerk. Robert (Robin) Jones Jr., whom 
he severely criticised, was a resident of Northampton County. He 
was Attorney General of North Carolina from 1756 to 1766, and 
in 1761 he became agent and receiver general for Earl Granville. 
He was also a member of the Assembly from Northampton, from 
1754 to 1761, and he was again elected to that body in 1766 but 
died before taking his seat. He was survived by two sons, Allen 
and Willie, who gained distinction during the Revolution. 


Very little is known of George Sims. His family was among the 
early settlers of Granville, having lands on the Tar River, and its 
name was borne by a road and a ferry. One member of the family, 
Joseph Sims, was militia captain in 1750 and another, Benjamin, 
was inspector of the government warehouse in Granville. In 1790 
George Sims appears in the census records as a tax payer of Caswell 
County. Far more prominent was Samuel Benton, the official whom 
Sims denounced. He was a justice of the peace from 1752 to 1755 


* Fan for Fanning and Touchstone for Tryon, p. 13. 
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5 Ibid. 
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and in 1763 and 1764; he was clerk of the county court from 1765 
to 1770; member of the Assembly for every session from May 1760 
to 1768, inclusive; a commissioner to build Granville Court House; 
and also a member of the militia. He died in 1770. Thomas Hart 
Benton was his grandson. 

The Petition of Reuben Searcy and Others was disclosed by the 
late Thomas M. Owens, of the Alabama Department of Archives 
and History, and was published by Professor Archibald Henderson 
in the American Historical Review.* Sims’s Address, although 
quoted by Hermon Husband, was unknown in any complete form 
until published by Professor Henderson from a manuscript copy 
in the possession of the North Carolina Historical Commission.® 
Both documents are here reprinted with the permission of the Man- 
aging Editor of the American Historical Review; and to Professor 
Henderson’s notes I am indebted for certain biographical data which 
he found in the local records of Granville county. 


(a) 

Tue Petition or Reusen Searcy anp Orners, Marcu 23, 1759 

To the Worshipful Court of Granville County Greeting. The 
Petition of Sundry of the Inhabitants of the County aforesaid. We 
his Majesties true and faithful subjects humbly beg leave to shew 
your worships that notwithstanding the many Liberties Rights and 
Privileges granted us by his Majesty King George the Second ete. 
whose subjects we are and whose person Crown and dignity we are 
ready and willing now and at all other times to defend and do with 
the greatest sincerity profess true obedience and loyalty, but Liberty 
that dearest of names and Property that best of charters, seems to 
be too much detracted, as we verily believe by the illusive insin- 
uations of Mr. Robert Jones, Jr. Therefore your Petrs. humbly 
pray your worships to take the same into your wise and deliberate 
considerations and as far as in your powers lie, redress and relieve 
your Petrs. with many others from his unjust impositions and exor- 
bitancy. Therefore to proceed in the first place that eloquent Gen- 
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tleman through his wiles and false insinuations to which art and 
chicanerie he owes his great success and high preferment in this 
Province that we your petitioners verily believe has not only impos’d 
on the inferior class of mankind but has likewise impos’d on his 
Excellency Arthur Dobbs Esqre. Governor ete., of this Province 
together with his Majesties’ Honourable Council that notwithstanding 
their wise and mature consideration together with their just honest 
and righteous intentions for the benefit and welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of this our Province in general, yet that gentlemen thro’ false 
and unjust Representations in matters relating to our County of 
Granville hath prevailed on his Excellency and Honours aforesd 
to issue a Commission of Peace for our said County thereby leaving 
out of said Commission several worthy gentlemen that were very 
serviceable and beneficial to our said County and more especially to 
the upper inhabitants thereof for the lack of which magistrates or a 
sufficient number of such your petitioners labour under great dis- 
advantages and inconveniences and also Justice likely to be much 
retarded which certainly is very disagreeable to your worships as 
well as petitioners. And furthermore the Legislature of the Prov- 
ince have in their wise and deliberate consideration allowed and 
stated a set fee very sufficient for an Attorney practiseing in our 
said Province to have and receive for his care and trouble in pros- 
ecuting Suits in any of our Courts of Judicture but Mr. Jones in- 
stead of the fee allow’d by law frequently demands and receives 
double that fee without any matter or remorse of conscience, so that 
it has become a general practice and custom among chief of our 
Attornies, and by the great volubility of speech and the superiority 
that he by his wiles insinuations and chicanerie as aforesd has 
insinuated himself into, very frequently works on the passions of 
weak juries to blind their conception of Justice in order to gain his 
point so that men flock daily to him to comence very trivial and 
frivolous lawsuits which tends to the great disadvantage and prej- 
udice of our inhabitants for all which insults and injuries your 
petitioners humbly beg your worships to exclude and prohibit the 
sd Mr. Jones from pleading at our barr for the future and your 
petitioners as in duty bound shall ever pray. 
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(b) 
An ApprEss TO THE PEoPpLEe or GRANVILLE CouNTY 
By Gerorce Sims 


“Save my country, Heaven!” shall be my Last. Pope’ 


Dedicated to Capt. Thomas Person 
by his 
Obt. Hmble Servt. 
G. SIMS. 


To Carr. Tuos. Person :* 
Sir: 

The honour you do me by requesting a copy of my address to the 
inhabitants of Granville County does not raise my vanity to such 
a height; but what I am mortified down to the lowest degree im- 
aginable, at the thoughts of granting your request. Not, because 
it contains any thing, either false, or criminal. I wish from my 
heart the facts therein related were not so notorious as they are: 
But the mortifying reflection is this, I wrote it for the common peo- 
ple to understand, and therefore took not the pains to be methodical, 
as I should have done, if I had known, or imagined, it would ever 
have come within the Scrutiny of Gentlemen. I do not intend by 
this Sir, to insinuate that I could write so methodically, as to stand 
the test of a critic, or in other words to commence author. Were I 
to entertain such a vain conceit, I should be afraid the very trees in 
the forest, rocks, hills, and vallies, would all resound the echo of 
that vain thought to my eternal shame and confusion. But, foras- 
much as the facts treated of, whether generally, or particularly, are 
so notorious, and the conclusions so natural, that, it is no hard matter 
for me to compose a subject of this nature methodically enough to 
bear at least a perusal among Gentlemen, who are acquainted with 
my Circumstances. Because where nothing extraordinary can 
reasonably be expected, no great disappointment can happen, if noth- 
ing extraordinary be found. However, as I had not the presence of 
mind to make these reflections before it was too late, I gave you my 
promise, from which I cannot now in honour recind, therefore, I 
have this request to make, which I hope you will be candid enough 


1 Moral Essays, ending of Epistle I. 

24 member of the Assembly from Granville County in 1764 and later a Regulator, a 
Patriot in the Revolution, and an Anti Federalist in 1788. See the excellent essay by Weeks, 
S. B.; Thomas Person, in Biographical History of North Carolina, vol. VII 
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to comply with; I do imagine, that you will communicate it to Gen- 
tlemen of penetration, and as I am positive, that, it will not bear 
criticising on; either in the orthographical, or grammatical perfec- 
tions, I insist, that, at your leisure, you would correct those deficien- 
cies, which are too egregious to bear the sight of a Critic at ten yards 
distance, that is if you intend to shew it te any Gentleman, who has 
not yet seen it. Otherwise, I do not care, since you are acquainted 
with the Author, you will easily look over the imperfections of the 
performance without censure; Since you cannot expect any accurate 
performance from so small abilities, which, however small, the person 
who is endowed with them, is proud of nothing more, than the honour 
of subscribing himself your very hble Servt. 


G. Sig. 


N. B. I imagine it may be a matter of mirth to some Gentlemen 
to see my writing appear in the method of an Author, having a 
dedication prefixt. However let such remember, that as to the 
subject, I write the truth, and as to form, I write in my own Style. 


GENTLEMEN, you are chiefly strangers to me, there are very few 
of you, that I am personally acquainted with, and I imagine that 
some of you begin to wonder, what I am going to offer to a company 
of men that I know nothing of. However, Gentlemen, when I con- 
sider myself as a member of Granville County, I am no longer a 
stranger among you, but a brother of that community to which you 
all belong, and as such, I look upon it as my indispensible duty, to 
exert myself in vindication of those rights and privileges which our 
Constitution has endowed us with, when either persons or things 
endeavour to destroy them, and as this is evidently the case at this 
present juncture, I think it is high time we should all .exert ourselves, 
in our defence against the common evil, which has almost overrun our 
land, and this is the motive Gentlemen, which induced me to desire 
a convention, and an audience of you, that I may lay before you, 
those grievances which oppress our land. Not, because you do 
not know it Gentlemen ; but, because you do, and that by knowing it, 
you may the more chearfully join with me, in such methods as I 
shall propose, for the recovery of our native rights and privileges 
and to clear our country of those public nuisances which predomi- 
nate with such tyrannical sway. And, I hope to see you all unani- 
mously zealous and combine as one man to throw off the heavy yoke, 
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which is cast upon our necks, and resume our ancient liberties and 
privileges, as free subjects. Who under God are governed by his 
august Majesty George the third, whom God preserve. And in order 
to explain myself on this subject, I shall undertake 1st. To explain 
what law is, when abstractedly considered. 2ndly. The utility or 
use of every human negative, and positive law. 3rdly. I shall 
undertake to shew the most notorious and intolerable abuses, which 
have crept into the practice of the law in this Country. 4thly. 
The mischief which necesarrily flows from, or follows the abuse of the 
law, and the absolute necessity there is for a reformation. 5thly. 
Propound such methods to effect this reformation as appears to me 
most probable of success. And, Lastly, I shall recommend the 
whole to your serious consideration, and insist that we be no longer 
strangers when the common evil, which we groan under, calls so 
loudly for our interposition. Therefore let us unite as brothers 
of one community, to recover our privileges, which are trampled 
under foot, by a handful of wretches, who are fitter for halters than 
Ofticers* of a Court. In the first place it is no hard matter to explain 
what law is; neither is it very material to my purpose whether I 
explain it or not; but as I promised to do it, and, because it may in 
some sort give us an idea of laws in general, and their obliging 
power; I shall explain it in the words of the learned Mr. Dawson,* 
who in his treatise of the origin of law, Says, That law is the rule 
of acting, or not acting, laid down by some intelligent being, having 
authority for so doing. This, Gentlemen, though it is short, yet it 
is a comprehensive description of all laws, whether divine or human, 
whether natural or revealed, negative or positive. And, without en- 
tering into definitions of particular laws, or tedious observations on 
the nature and property of Laws, I shall descend to the second pro- 
posal which was to shew the general utility or use of laws. And I 
may venture to affirm that the laws of all well regulated Societies 
will aptly fall under one of these three general heads or divisions. 
1st. To secure men’s persons from death and violence. 2ndly. 
To dispose of the property of their goods and lands. And 3rdly. 
For the preservation of their good names from shame and infamy. 


3 Let it be remembered that whenever I mention Officers of the Court (which is a sum- 
mary comprehension of the ministers of Justice if largely taken) I mean no more than 
Clerks, Lawyers, and Sheriffs, and not the Wpl. members of the Bench, whose authority 
I revere, and hold them in the highest veneration. 

“George Dawson, Origo Legium; or a Treatise of the Origin of Laws, and their Obliging 
Power. (London, 1694.) 
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Under one of these three general heads, I say the laws of all well 
regulated societies will aptly fall; The further any system of law 
deviates from these great and general ends, the nearer it approaches 
to those systems of law, which are the productions of despotism and 
tyranny. But we are the people Gentlemen, who have the happiness 
of being born under one of the most perfect forms of government 
in the known world. We are a part of that stupendous whole, which 
constitutes the glorious, and formidable kingdom of Great Britain. 
The Sceptre of which is swayed by his present Majesty, George the 
third, of the royal house of Hanover, and right heir to the crown, and 
royal dignity, according to a Protestant succession, settled by an act 
of parliament in the reign of Queen Ann of blessed Memory. We 
are the subjects, I say, of this august monarch, who in conjunction 
with the united power and authority of the Lords spiritual, Lords 
temporal, and house of Commons, maintain and uphold this inimita- 
ble System of law, which his royal ancestors, and their predecessors, 
have from time to time enacted, and established for the safety of 
his kingdom, and the benefit of his leige subjects, by securing our 
person from death and violence: By disposing of the property of 
our goods and lands, and by providing methods for the preservation 
of our good names from shame and infamy. All these privileges, 
Gentlemen, we dare to call our own, under the protection of that 
(almost) immutable system of law, which is confirmed by the triple 
combined authority of the King, Lords, and Commons, as you have 
heard before and transfered by them to all his Majesty’s plantations 
in North America, and else where as a model to form their laws 
by, and as a touchstone to try the validity of such laws, as shall be 
enacted by any Legislative power, within his Majesty’s extensive 
Dominions. 

This, Gentlemen, is the inexhaustible fountain, the source whence 
we draw our claims to these privileges that our situation as free 
subjects undoubtedly entitles us to, And that we may be provided 
with such laws, as the particular circumstance of our province, may 
from time to time require. 

We have an assembly, which somewhat resembles that grand tri- 
partite conjunction of the King’s authority, Lords, and Commons. 
Here we have a Governor, Council, and an Assembly of Representa- 
tives chosen by the populous to enact laws for the benefit of the 
Commonwealth, as occasion may require it conformity to the laws 
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aforesaid. And I suppose, they have answered those ends, and whether 
they have, or have not, is a matter, which I shall not now under- 
take to determine. However, we have a set of laws peculiar to this 
Province, for a System I cannot call them, because they are mostly 
temporary and subject to change. 

There is none that I know of, if they were honestly complied with, 
that would not answer the end intended by our great Legislature at 
home; except, it be some petit private acts in favour of some par- 
ticular persons, who by false insinuations and sinister practices 
have obtained the same, which, I shall treat of in their proper places. 
Well, Gentlemen, it is not our mode, or form of Government, nor 
yet the body of our laws, that we are quarrelling with, but with the 
malpractices of the Officers of our County Court, and the abuses 
which we suffer by those empowered to manage our public affairs; 
this is the grievance, Gentlemen, which demands our solemn atten- 
tion, and in order to make it evident, I shall according to my promise 
in the third place shew the notorious and intolerable abuses which 
have crept into the practice of the law in this county, (and I do not 
doubt in the other counties also, though that does not concern us). 
In the first place, it is well known, that there is a law which provides 
that a lawyer shall take no more than 15/ for this fee in the County 
Court. Well, Genl. which of you have had your business done for 
15/?¢ Do not the Lawyers exact 30s for every cause, and 3, 4, or 5 
pounds for every cause that is attended with the least difficulty ¢ 
Yes: they do Gentlemen, and laugh at our stupidity and tame sub 
mission to these damned extravagancies. And besides the double 
fees, which they exact from you, do they not lengthen out your law- 
suits, by artificies and delays, so long as they perceive you have any 
money to grease their fists with? And numberless other develish 
devices to rob you of your livings in a manner diametrically opposite 
to the policy of our State, and the intention of our Legislature. I 
dare engage for you all, Gentlemen in the affirmative, I believe there 
is none here at present, but what must acknowledge that this is ex- 
actly the Case. Well, Gentlemen, if there were no more public 
evils, this, alone is sufficient [in] a little while to ruin our Country 
in these litigious times. But hear another evil greater by far, if 
possible. Mr. Benton in his former, and in his present capacity, is a 
subject worth a particular scrutiny. View him but in his former, 
and then view him in his present capacity, and make an estimate of 
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the services he has done you, in requital for the favour you did him 
by taking him out of prison, or what was next door to it, and sending 
him Burgess. He was universally esteemed a person calculated for 
what is called a poor mans Burgess, and indeed he has proved a poor 
mans Burgess, he forgot that you sent him to do your business, Gen- 
tlemen, his mind (like his eyes) is turned inward, and all his trans- 
actions below have been for the benefit of that dear self of his, which 
is so much in his own good graces, that he is plundering his County 
to enrich that dear object! You had a great deal of reason, I ac- 
knowledge, Gentlemen, to imagine that a person who had suffered by 
the malpractices of others would make a benevolent patriot, when in 
a public capacity; but how much have probabilities deceived you; 
judge ye! 

He is Colo. Benton, now chief Officer in our military affairs, he is 
Clerk Benton, chief Clerk of our County Court, in which double 
capacity I believe, Gentlemen, there is None [of] us that envies him, 
but in the execution of his office. I believe there are none of us that 
have the good of the Commonwealth at heart, but must resent the 
usage he gives us here. The Clerks tell us their is no law to ascertain 
their fees, and therefore they are at liberty to tax our bills as they 
please, and the misfortune is Gentlemen, that we are obliged to pay 
it, be it what it may; I think, Gentlemen, if there be no law to as- 
vertain the Clerk’s fees, there is no law to compel us to pay any fees 
ut all. However, let us see what advantage Benton the poor mans 
Burgess makes of this deficiency in our law, if you give a judgment 
Bond for five pounds only, and this Bond goes into Court, the Clerk 
for only entering it on the Court docquet and issuing an Execution, 
charges you with forty one shillings and five pence, I had it from 
Benton’s own mouth, at which time he vapoured as high, and with 
the same confidence that a fighting gamester has, who is endowed with 
courage of a highwayman, with oaths and execrations that he had 
taken it and would take it. 

However, Gentlemen, I hope you will disappoint him, I am de- 
termined till he produces law that shews me what the fees are, to 
pay no fees at all, and I hope you will all follow the example, and 
see where Benton will get his obliging power to compel us to pay them. 
All these abuses are founded upon so false a basis, that [the] least 
resistance will overturn the whole mass. For, where there is no law, 
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there is no transgression in not complying with the arbitrary de 
mands of a lawless Officer, and where the law gives a right, the same 
law will give a remedy, when this law is violated, and that our 
rights and privileges are violated in the highest degree is manifest, 
not only from what has been said, but from the daily practice of our 
Officer. It is time, and high time, Gentlemen, that we should en- 
deavour to save our sinking County from the impending ruin, which 
will be the necessary consequence of these cursed practices. I told 
you Gentlemen, I would undertake te sum up the abuses, which have 
crept into the practice of the law in this County. I have indeed 
undertaken it, but if my paper would permit, 1 am positive your 
patience would not. To say all that might be said on this subject 
alone would fill a large volume; therefore, I must abridge the 
catelogue, that I may perform my promise in other particulars; but 
remember by the way, the hardships that we suffer by building the 
courthouse ete. for Benton to bring grist to his own mill: But I shall 
treat of this subject with an instrument prepared to regulate this 
hardship. 

And therefore I shall proceed to the 4th proposal, which was to 
shew the mischief that naturally flows as a consequence from these 
cursed practices, and whatever I say Gentlemen, to illustrate this mel- 
ancholy subject. Need I mention one instance to set forth the misery 
which we groan under? Does not daily experience shew us the gaping 
jaws of ruin, open, and ready to devour us? Are not your lands ex- 
ecuted your negroes, horses, cattle, hogs, corn, beds, and household 
furniture? Are not these things, I say, taken and sold for one tenth of 
their value? Not to satisfy the just debts which you have contracted ; 
but to satisfy the cursed exorbitant demands of the Clerks, Lawyers 
and Sheriffs. Here they take your lands which perhaps are worth four 
or five hundred pounds, and sell them at public vendue for about 
forty or fifty pounds. And who buys? Why the same villians who 
have taken your negroes and other personal estate, and have the 
County’s money in their hands. This has furnished them with 
money to buy off the rest of your livings, at the same rates as you 
have heard. It is reasonable Gentlemen, that these Officers should 
be allowed such fees, as may give them a genteel maintenance, but 
then is it reasonable that they should rob the County to support 
themselves in such damned extravagancies, and laugh at us for being 
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such simpletons as to suffer it? No: Gentlemen, there is no reason 
that I know of ; except they want to reduce us down to that despicable 
state whence they rose, and a pitiful estate it was, Gentlemen. There 
were none of our arbitrary Governors, whose descent were not as 
obscure, and dispicable, as their transactions in a public capacity 
have been base and illegal. But it is a received maxim among the 
unhappy subjects of electorial Dominions, that they have the most 
to fear from a King who hops from the dunghill to the throne. But 
to return from my disagreeable digression, let us make an estimate 
of the difference between getting our livings by honest industry and 
getting them by these cursed practices. We will suppose ourselves 
all to be men, who labour for our livings, and there is a poor man 
among us, who has dealt for about 4 or 5 pounds in such things as his 
family could not possibly do without, and in hopes of being spared 
from the lash of the law till he can sell some of his effects to raise the 
money ; he gives a judgment bond to his Merchant, and before he can 
accomplish his design his bond is thrown into Court, and Benton 
the poor mans Burgess has it to enter on the Court docquet and issue 
an execution the work of one long minute. Well, Gentlemen, what 
has our poor neighbour to pay Mr. Benton for his trouble? Why, 
nothing but the trifling sum of forty one shillings and five pence. 
Well he is a poor man, and cannot raise the money. We will suppose 
Mr. Benton condescends to come to terms with him. Come (says 
he) and work. I have a large field and my corn wants weeding (or 
something like that). I will give you 1/6 a day, which is the com- 
mon wages of a labourer in these times till you pay it off because you 
are a poor man, and a neighbour I will not take away your living. 
Well how many days work has our honest neighbour to pay Mr. 
Benton for his trouble and expense in writing about a minute? Why, 
he must work something more than 27 days before he is clear of 
his clutches. Well the poor man reflects within himself. At this 
rate says he when shall I maintain my own family. I have a wife 
and a parcel of small children suffering at home and I have none to 
labour but myself, and here I have lost a month’s work and I do 
not know for what, my merchant not yet paid, I do not know what 
will be the end of these things; however, I will go home, and try 
what I can do towards getting a living. Stay neighbour, you must 
not go home, you are not half done yet, there is a damned Lawyers 
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mouth to stop before you go any further, you impowered him to 
confess that you owed £5, and you must pay him 30/ for that, or, 
else go and work nineteen days for that pick-pocket at the same rate, 
and when that is done, you must work as many days for the Sheriff, 
for his trouble, and then go home and see your living wrecked and 
tore to pieces to satisfy your merchant. 

Well Gentlemen, if this were the case, would it not be a melan- 
choly thing? But it is worse by ten degrees than any thing that you 
have yet heard. It is not a persons labour, nor yet his effects that 
will do, but if he has but one horse to plow with, one bed to lie on, or 
one cow to give a little milk for his children, they must all go 
to raise money which is not to be had. And lastly if his personal 
estate (sold at one tenth of its value) will not do, then his lands 
(which perhaps has cost him many years toil and labour) must go 
the same way to satisfy these cursed hungry caterpillars, that are 
eating and will eat out the bowels of our Commonwealth, if they be 
not pulled down from their nests in a very short time, and what need 
I say, Gentlemen, to urge the necessity there is for a reformation. 
If these things were absolutely according to law, it would be enough 
to make us turn rebels, and throw off all submission to such tyrannical 
laws. For, if these things were tolerated, it would rob us of the 
very means of living, and it would be better for us to die in defence 
of our privileges, than to live slaves to a handful of Scapegallows, 
or perish for want of the means of subsistance. But, as these prac- 
tices are diametrically opposite to the law, it is our absolute duty, 
as well as our Interest, to put a stop to them, before they quite ruin 
our County. Or, Are become the willing slaves of these lawless 
Officers, and hug our chains of bondage and remain contented under 
these accumulated calamities? No, Gentlemen, I hope better things 
of you, I believe there are very few of you, who have not felt the 
weight of their Iron fists and I hope there are none of you, but 
what will lend a helping hand towards bringing about this necessary 
work. And in order to bring it about effectually, we must proceed 
with circumspection, not fearfully, Gentlemen, but carefully, and 
therefore, it will be necessary to mention certain rules to be observed 
in our proceedings. And first, let us be careful to keep sober, that 
we do nothing rashly ; but act with deliberation. Secondly, Let us do 
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nothing against the known and established laws of our land, that 
we may not appear as a faction endeavouring to subvert the laws, 
and overturn our system of government. But, let us appear what we 
really are, To wit, free subjects by birth, endeavouring to recover 
our native rights according to law, and to reduce the malpractices of 
the Officers of our Court down to the standard of law. For, we 
must remember that it is not the Body of our laws, we are fighting 
with, this would be the highest folly, since it is the known established 
law of our land, that is a bulwark to defend those privileges, which 
we are contending for, except there be any late private acts, that 
favour them in these devilish practices, if there be any such law, 
I say, Gentlemen, it deviates from the use of the law, which I cited 
to you in the beginning and consequently derogatory from the System 
of the laws of England, and so we are bound by no authority to 
submit to them, but there are no such laws that I know of. Thirdly, 
Let us behave ourselves with circumspection to the Worshipful Court 
inasmuch as they represent his Majesty’s person, we ought to rev- 
erence their authority both sacred, and inviolable, except they in- 
terpose, and then Gentlemen, the toughest will hold out longest. 
Let us deliver them a remonstrance, setting forth the necessity there 
is for a suspension of court business, till we have a return from the 
Governor, in answer to the petition, which we shall send to his 
Excellency on the occasion. The remonstrance to their Worships, 
and the petition to his Excellency I have ready drawn, which I 
shall communicate to you after I have made my last proposal, which 
is this, I promised that the last paragraph should be a recommenda- 
tion of the whole to your serious consideration, and insist upon some 
points necessary to be concluded on; but as all that has been said 
is so self evident, and the matter so important, that I am in hopes, 
you have all considered the subject, and made such conclusions as 
may inspire a resentment against the abuses which we suffer, 
therefore, my proposal is this, I am a stranger, I say to the chief 
of you. I have not moved in these matters out of any vain ostenta- 
tion, or any private pique that I have against any of our arbitrary 
Governors, but a true zeal for the good of my County, was the 
only motive, which induced me; neither do I desire the preéminence 
in any thing among you, I am a stranger, I say, therefore it may 
be, that you have not that confidence in me, which you can repose 
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in some of your acquaintances whose resolution you know will an- 
swer the end of these undertakings. If so Gentlemen, name the 
man, I will be the first on his list to follow him through fire and 
water, life and death if it be required in defence of my privileges, 
and if you choose me for your leader I can do no more. Here I 
am this day with my life in my hand, to see my fellow subjects 
animated with a spirit of liberty and freedom, and to see them lay 
a foundation for the recovery thereof, and the clearing our County 
from arbitrary tyranny. 
God save the King. 


Nutbush* Granville County 
6th June 1765. 
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*The name of a settlement on Nutbush Creek, a small stream running through the 
northern part of the present Vance and Warren counties. 
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Vil 
Hermon Huspann’s “Remarks on REtiGron” 


(1761) 


Hermon Husband was undoubtedly the most prominent agitator 
in the Regulator movement. His personality is full of contradic- 
tions, his career the reflection of a turbulent and unsettled soul. He 
was not a native of North Carolina, but migrated to the colony about 
the middle of the eighteenth century from Maryland, where he 
was born in the year 1724. Apparently after a return to Maryland, 
he settled in the Deep River region of Randolph County (then a 
part of Orange). He was thrifty and prosperous, for during a 
period of ten years his land grants amounted to 8,000 acres. A 
member of the Society of Friends, he was disowned by that organiza- 
tion in 1764. His wealth and his associations with Quakerdom 
would tend to make him a conservative and peaceful, but he was at 
heart a radical, steeped in the new democratic ideas of the time, and 
so he became interested in the grievances of the Regulators. Yet in 
1768 the Regulators declared that he was not a member of their 
organization; indeed when the officials of Rowan County agreed to 
submit the differences between them and the Regulators to arbitra- 
tion, Husband was chosen one of the arbitrators. He was twice 
elected a member of the Assembly and was expelled from that body 
in 1769 on a charge of libelling Judge Maurice Moore; but when 
arrested for that offense the grand jury failed to indict. Six times, 
at least, during his residence in North Carolina he was in the toils 
of the law and as often escaped punishment. On the morning of 
the battle of Alamance, seeing that armed conflict was inevitable, 
he rode away. Afterwards he was outlawed by Governor Tryon and 
a price being on his head, he fled to Pennsylvania. There in 
his old age his radicalism again brought him into trouble. He was 
implicated in the Whiskey Insurrection, for which he was found 
guilty and sentenced to death; but President Washington pardoned 
him in 1795, and shortly afterwards he died. 

From these facts it is safe to conclude that Husband was a 
man of ideas, never satisfied with the political and social conditions 
of his environment, an agitator of that radical type which character- 
ized the later eighteenth century. Yet he was not of the stuff which 
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makes martyrs or great leaders; he never quite found himself. The 
restlessness and uncertainty of his soul find a strange parallel in 
the opinions of investigators regarding certain details of his life. 
One states that he came to North Carolina in 1751, settling first in 
Bladen County ;' another that he came direct to Orange County.” 
Regarding his religious antecedents there are also conflicting state- 
ments. Two writers declare that his family were not Quakers,® 
one that they were.* This point, however, is settled by Husband 
himself. According to his story, his family was of the Church of 
England, but he became a Presbyterian and then a Quaker.® Likewise 
one finds the cause of his disownership by the Friends in a sympathy 
for another member who was subject to discipline ;* the other makes 
the cause thereof his own marriage without the denomination.* 
Tradition says he was a correspondent of Benjamin Franklin, but 
this too has been denied.* Spite of the contemporary statement 
that he was not a Regulator, he is declared to have been the 
organizer of the Regulation.® 

However, one fact is certain; Husband was the author of three 
pamphlets. The earliest of these was published in 1761 and was 
entitled Some Remarks on Religion, with the Author's Experience in 
Pursuit thereof, For the Consideration of All People, Being the 
real Truth of what happened, Simply delivered; without the help 
of School-Words or Dress of Learning. It was published in Phila- 
delphia by William Bradford, and was followed in 1770 by An 
Impartial Relation of the First Rise and Cause of the Recent 
Differences in Public Affairs in the Province of North Carolina; 
and of the past Tumults and Riots lately happened in that Province 
etc. Where this was published is as yet unknown. The third pam- 
phlet appeared in 1771 under the caption, A Fan for Fanning and a 
Touchstone for Tryon, etc. By Regulus. It was published in 
Boston, probably from the press of Isaiah Thomas. Single copies 
only of these pamphlets are listed in the published bibliographies. 
The Philadelphia Library Company has the first, the John Carter 


1 Weeks, S. B., Southern Quakers and Slavery, p. 179. 
2 Nash, F., Hermon Husband, (in Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, Vol. II, 
185 ff). 
3 Bassett, The Regular Movement and Weeks, op. cit. 
*Nash, op. cit. 
5 Some Remarks on Religion, passim. 
® Weeks, op. cit. 
7Francis Nash, in personal interview. 
® Nash, op. cit. 
® Ibid. 
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Brown the second, and the Library of Congress the Fan for Fanning 
etc. Through the courtesy of the Philadelphia Library Company 
the Remarks on Religion is here reprinted. Composed about 1750, 
before Husband migrated to North Carolina, it was published some 
time after he took up his residence on Sandy Creek. The work 
has a value for an understanding of the author and also for an ap- 
preciation of his times. Like so many eighteenth century radicals, 
Husband was deeply religious, especially in his youth, and evangelical 
impulses and influences drove him out of the Church of England. 
His soul, troubled in youth over religious uncertainties, was also 
troubled in his mature years over the injustice meted to his fellow 
men. Religion is thus the background of his political agitations, and 
a better example of the emotional experiences of an eighteenth century 
evangelical can hardly be found than the Remarks on Religton, 

The Impartial Relation and the Fan for Fanning will appear in 
the next issue of Ture Review. 


























SOME 


REMARKS 
RELIGION, 


With the AutHor’s Experience in Pursuit thereof. 
For the ConsIDERATION of all PEOPLE; 


Being the real TRUTH of what happened. Simply delivered, with- 
out the Help of School-Words, or Dress of Learning. 


WHEN I was under the following Exercises of Religion, any 
Work of this Kind was exceeding precious to me, which caused me 
to promise within myself, that when I was a Man, I would write an 
Account of my Travels also; for which Reason I endeavoured to keep 
a Journal in my own Mind. But notwithstanding all my Care, 
after some Years, Things grew somewhat duller than at first, 
and, though I remembered most, that was remarkable, it seem’d 
somewhat difficult to place every Passage in its proper Order. 

I also saw a Necessity of a Divine Help, for which I many Times 
besought the Lord, to bring all Things clearly to my Remembrance, 
and order all Things so, as I might have private Opportunity of 
putting the same into Writing. 

After some Years I had a good Opportunity, and nothing else to 
do; but I had almost quit Thoughts thereof. It happened one 
Day, a certain Man, whom I was nearly acquainted with, after he 
understood I was not brought up in the same Opinion in Religion 
that I was then of, asked me, how in the World I came to be of 
that Opinion? and seemed desirous to know by what Accident I 
came to join with that Society. 

[4] I took it, he thought it must be, by hearing some famous 
Man or other, it put me on thinking to give him an Account; but 
I presently conceiv’d if I told him the Truth he would not believe 
me: It caused me however to look back, and put me in Mind of my 
Promise, Things withal seem’d to appear clearly, and I could not 
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desire a better Opportunity. I immediately began with this Reso- 
lution, to be impartial and true in the Relation, not omitting that 
which might seem to be against the Society I was then of, nor yet 
that which might seem to favour our Opponants. 

My Parents were of the Society of the Church of England: 
When I was first thoughtful about Religion I was eight or nine 
Years of Age, as nigh as I can remember. Being at School at my 
Grandfather’s, who I us’d to hear People say, was a good old Man; 
he used to tell me I was a bad Boy, and I found something in my 
own Breast making me uneasy for my mischievous Tricks. I also 
heard his Servants Lads say, their Master ordered them to say the 
Lord’s Prayer and Creed, when they went to Bed, and as I lay 
with them, I heard them say these by-Heart, before they went to 
Sleep. This, I thought, was what God required of me, and what 
I must do to go to Heaven, which Place I was not willing to miss 
of; but not having them well enough by-Heart, I put it off yet, and 
soon after was taken Home to my Parents. I was of an ill Tem- 
per, squabbling and quarrelling with my Play Mates, Sisters and 
Brothers, and much given to tell Lies, for which Things I was 
reproved by Something within myself, and well remember at that 
Time, I thought it was God that spoke to me, and reproved me; 
and do verily believe I should always have thought so, had I never 
seen a Controversy to the Contrary. And as this is the whole 
Subject of my Design, namely, to find out, whether or what this 
inward Manifestation is, which will end all Disputes. 

Being, as I said, reproved for ill Things, and as I thought, by 
God, I could in no Wise consent to Obedience till the Days of my 
Youth were over, but would promise, when I grew an aged Man 
I would grow Good. About this Time there came a Presbyterian 
Minister to my Father’s House, and lodg’d all Night; he called the 
Children to say their Catechism, (it was the Church of England’s 
Catechism). When we had said it before him, I being the Eldest, 
he ordered me to say the Lord’s Prayer, which when I did, he said, 
I was a pretty Boy, and should say the Lord’s Prayer and Creed 
every Night and Morning. 

Now frequently before this, when I laid down to Sleep, this 
inward Manifestation would appear, and give me great Uneasiness 
for my Misbehaviour the Day before, and I had a perfect Knowl- 
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edge of what it wanted of me, (to wit) to be sober and watchful, 
which I would in no wise consent to, till my youthful Days were 
over. 

Now the Minister having told me as abovesaid, and this reprover 
came as at other Times, I thought the Minister confirm’d what my 
Grandfather had said before, that the Thing that was required 
of me was, to say the Lord’s Prayer and Creed, as abovesaid. 

That which I us’d to promise Obedience to when I grew old, 
I now [5] thought to satisfy, by saying these Prayers. Now I 
thought, the Ministers knew all Things rightly, and all of them 
went to Heaven. 

Thus I used these Prayers for a while constantly, Night and 
Morning; but this Reprover I began to experience, was far as ever 
from being satisfied, and was requiring quite another Thing of 
me, namely, to leave off Lying, Quarrelling, and to stay at Home 
a Sundays (as I then called the First Day) and read my Book, 
which my Parents, did also tell me, and helped to convince me it 
was right and I remember it was but a few Weeks before I left off 
that formal Way of Prayer, but not because I thought it was wrong, 
neither was I ever reproved for it in myself, but as I feign would 
give the Reader the true Reason why I declined that Form, and 
leave it to his own Judgment if I did right; because I imagine, 
this will displease some People. I being now about eleven Years 
old, and by the Relation above it appears, what I receiv’d from Man 
concurr’d to confirm that Form right. And as for that inward 
Manifestation, it took no Notice thereof one Way or other, but as 
before, I used when reproved by it, to promise Obedience at some 
Distance of Time to come, I then thought to satisfy by those Forms 
aforesaid. At first it gave me some Relief, for the usual Time of 
its appearing was at Night, when in Bed. As I said for some Time 
those Prayers were my Shelter, but in a few Weeks my Prayers 
would do no longer, nothing short of a Reformation of Life, which 
was still a wanting would satisfy it. I now began to be drawn 
to Prayer extemporary at other Times, then Night and Morning, 
and followed me now so close as kept me in continual Exercise, 
with Thoughts of forsaking Sin; that I now came to my usual 
Way of promising Obedience By and By, until I consented to be 
obedient as soon as I got married. This now must certainly be 
the Spirit of Christ, and I remember, I so thought it to be at that 
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Time, though the Word Spirit I had no Notion of, but took it to 
be the Lord Jesus, that I read of in the New-Testament; and when 
reading how he appeared on Earth, I would wish he would come to 
again, or that I had been in that Day, I thought I would have been 
one of his Disciples, and not have crucified him: And this Spirit, 
Light, and Christ, as I then thought it to be, would answer me, and 
bring to my Remembrance how he called me from Time to Time 
and how I put it off from Time to Time, and would still put it off 
longer and longer, and convine’d me, that it was the same as if 
he was on Earth, and assum’d a bodily Preference, and that I 
would be as unwilling then as now. Here give me Leave a little, 
to say I can’t think this that thus wrought with me was what I 
have heard some say it was the Light of Nature, for the Scripture 
says, that is always and continually evil, nor yet my own Heart, 
which is deceitful above all Things and desperately wicked, that 
should thus pursue me to seek after God; nor yet as some say, the 
Relicks of God’s image left in Adam; but if my Reader thinks it 
was, (as I am for no Disputes here but a bare Relation of what I 
am a Witness to) let him go on and see how far this Relick or 
Nature, or whatsoever he may think it was carried me, and judge 
of it as he pleases. 

[6]Only by the Way I would have him mark the Description of 
Christ’s Spirit, or Kingdom of Heaven, which is like to a Grain of 
Mustard Seed; and Solomon also describeth Wisdom how she crieth 
in the Streets, and uttereth her Voice saying, Ye Simple Ones how 
long will ye love Simplicity? 

So little and despicable in the Eyes of the Wise in its Beginning, 
but behold how great a Tree it would grow to in the End. As I 
said before, being convine’d it was the same as if Christ assumed 
a bodily Presence, and was visible here, and it still pressing on me 
more and more, I would promise to begin sooner and sooner. So 
that if it happened to be in the Winter and Cold, when press’d and 
persuaded to Obedience, Prayer, and Repentance, I would consent, 
but make Excuses I could not well begin now in the Winter, but 
next Summer I would begin. When Summer came, it was not 
convenient till next Fall; when the Fall came, then I wanted 
Christmas over, first to have that Frolick; and when that was over 
there was Shrove Tide, and so on till Easter and Whitsuntide. 
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Thus I was pursued, and consenting by Degrees, and setting the 
Time sooner and sooner, until it came to be next Sunday; where 
I remember, I stood some Time many Weeks still promising, I 
would begin next Sunday; but always when Sunday came I would 
be left alone, and so would not think of my Promise till the Even- 
ing, when I would be rebuked: And now my Promises so con- 
tinually broke, and this Light still pressing on me to consent in- 
stantly, now, just now, was the Time; but nothing seem’d so hard 
as to give up just now, this Instant, and I would more earnestly 
promise, and intended really to begin; but when the set Time 
came I was still wanting, (how plain a Discovery here was of 
Man’s Weakness and Inability, in the Things of God). But God 
still pressing my Consent now, just now, I began to move again, 
and if on Sunday, I would promise Wednesday or Thursdays. Oh! 
how I wanted to shift my coming start Naked!—I wanted to pre- 
pare myself a little; but God would not give away his Glory to 
another, and though at last I came even to attempt some Reforma- 
tion at the appointed Time, yet as it was of my own Working, 
(for I was always left without his Assistance on these set Days 
for Repentance) it was as filthy Rags, as empty as Nothing, and not 
to be accepted but in God’s Time, who still press’d the perfect Time, 
To-Day, while it is called To-Day. At Length I came to promise 
To-morrow, and spent some Weeks still promising To-morrow, and 
which puts me in Mind of a Verse I afterwards met with, very 


suitable to this Occasion: 


I will To-morrow, that I will, I will be sure to do it; 
To-morrow comes, To-morrow goes, and still thou art to do ut : 
And thus Repentance is referr’d from one Day to another, 
Until the Day of Death comes on, and Judgment is the other. 


And thus I believe it would have happened if I had not consented 
at the very Time, even To-Day, whilst it is called To-Day, for God 
followed so close, as that one Sunday’s Night, near Sun down, after 
returning Home from spending the Day, running up and down some 
Miles with [7] other Boys, though I remember no particular Sin 
I was charg’d with, other than Disobedience to this true Guide, 
which caused me to be left empty and to myself, so that my Mind 
was roving up and down, sometimes in little Disputes with my 
Mates, so that I conceive of it as the inward Sanctuary of my Soul 
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was, as the Temple of old, full of People, of Thieves, and Rabble, 
such, with whom the Spirit of Christ dwells not. As aforesaid, 
near Sun-set the Lord came as of old, as it were with a Whip of 
Cords, which put my Guests to flight, my Soul was empty, I flew 
to my Book for Shelter, but by reading in some Part of the Evangel- 
ists it made my Case worse and worse. Thus now being fright- 
ened with breaking my Promises so continually, and seeing Shelter 
no where, and my gracious God almost quite angry; as I remember 
in this terrible Hour, I clapt the Bible wherein I was reading to 
appease God’s Anger over my Face, and fell down on a Bed and cried 
to God saying, My God, I will follow thee, now, even now, whether- 
soever thou goest or leadest me. The Lord soon changed his Coun- 
tenance into Smiles, and I have to remember the Tears run from 
my Eyes in a plentiful Manner. 

After all which, I seemed to be in a new World, and the next 
Day or two finding the Frame of my Mind quite altered, it being 
now easy, quiet, calm, and peaceable. 

I was now twelve or thirteen Years of Age, and my Condition 
being thus altered, I wondered what could be the Reason. 

Sometimes I seem’d to fear, God had quite forsaken me, and 
again I thought, he was well pleas’d and fully satisfied, and that I 
was now sure of Heaven. Thus thinking one Day on these Things, 
and the strange Alteration in my Mind, as I was at Work with some 
others, after having been at Dinner, and while I was waiting about 
the Door till all was ready to go into the Field again to work, in 
the same delightful Frame of Mind I took a Thought, I would try 
my Doubt by Lot, that was, whether God had forsake me or was 
fully well pleased, and seeing a small Pole I took it up, and turning 
round the Corner from some present, I set it on one End as nigh 
perpendicular as I could, and thought within myself, if it falls this 
Way God is angry, but if the other Way he is well pleased. I 
had left go my Hold of my Pole, when a Reproof suddenly ran 
through me I was a tempting of God: This feared me so, that 
I shut my Eyes least I should see the Way the Pole was falling, 
withal turning my Back upon it and ran away from the Place, mak- 
ing a Noise with my Feet least I might hear by the Sound of the 
Fall which Way it went, nor did I know certainly which Way it 
fell; yet even that Afternoon I began to perceive I had farther to go; 
for as hitherto I had been reprov’d not press’d to forsake any thing 
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but what I was educated to believe was Sin, and had never exercised 
it otherwise but to put off the Time of Repentance longer. Now 
I had us’d to jump and wrestle with other Boys, and for which I 
was now reproved this Evening, which I endeavoured to excuse as 
no Sin, and promis’d I would not be angry about it, and that I would 
not do it on Sundays, [8] but now I began to see it was pressing 
for me to be as sober and circumspect all the whole Week, as on 
Sundays. 

All this seem’d harder and harder, and | came on a little by degrees 
though slowly. Playing at Cards had a little before this newly be 
come very frequent in our Neighbourhood among us, to both old 
Men as well as Young, in which, for a great while, I had took great 
Delight, even from the Time it came up amongst us, by Means (as 
I remember) of some Pedlars, bringing some Packs and selling in the 
Neighbourhood: I us’d to play before both Father and Mother, my 
Father playing sometimes himself, especially when there were any 
Strangers; my Mother indeed had spoke against it when we had sat 
up late at Night, and waisting the Candles. 

In the Height of this Exercise I was reprov’d for it by this Light, 
this inward Teacher, which was like Death to me, yea, it was like 
cutting off a Right Hand: I would promise not to play only when 
I had no Work to do, pleading it could be no Harm then. 

But I could not have Peace in the Exercise at any Time, I would 
promise not to play for Money, Drink, nor any Thing, but Pastime, 
or Diversion, for I had heard how some People had play’d away 
their Estates. Yet this held not long, but I must leave off that Way 
also, and though I play’d for Nothing, yet I was very earnest to get 
the Game; this I would feign think was the Cause, and now I would 
promise, to be careless and easy whether I lost or won; thus I con- 
tinued to play for a Time, nor would I play for a Price on any 
Account. And being now principal’d against playing for Money or 
Money’s Worth at Cards. There was another little Game, called 
Push-Pin, at which we won one another’s Pins: This I was forbid 
also, and at length became convine’d, I must not play at all, and 
then I began to promise, this should be the last Game; and yet my 
Promise was broke every now and then, for I would still at Times 
plead, if it was a Sin the aged People and Ministers would speak 
against it, while I had never been reproved for it by any Body, 
save what my Mother had said as before. 
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Now, once there were some People at my Father’s, Drinking 
and playing of Cards, and my Father laid a Wager with one of 
the Men, that I should play, (for take Notice Reader, that no Mor- 
tal on Earth knew any Thing of my Scruples) the Wager (to be 
quite plain and simple) was but for a half a Pint of Rum. When 
my Name was mentioned and I was called to Play, the Spirit or 
Power of God strongly forbid me; but being very willing of myself, 
I pleaded also with a great Degree of Strength, that I had a good and 
sufficient Excuse to obey my Father, yet, and though I plainly 
saw it to be against the Mind of God, I rebelled, trusting that my 
Excuse would be sufficient to shelter under, so I won the Rum, 
which caused the Company to laugh, and praise me for a Gamester; 
but I found no Pleasure in it, that was not turned into Sorrow, for 
Christ looked angry at me, even before the Game was done, and I 
was exceedingly troubled whilst in the Game wish’d, I had not 
touch’d the Cards, promising never more to play on any Score. There 
was also another Practice among us that was, for a Company to 
meet [9] first at one Neighbour’s House, and then at another’s, to 
fiddle and Dance; this I was forbid also, though being young was 
seldom desired to appear on the Floor and generally refused, and as 
much from being bashful as scrupulous; but when urg’d much or 
perhaps drawn out by some elder Person, I had us’d my best Endeav- 
ours, for which I had sharp Reproofs, and was afterwards ashamed 
to think how much Pains I took to please the Devil; I even blush now 
with Shame at the writing of it. All these Requirings caused me 
to complain and reason with my Redeemer, why must I be so strict, 
more than any Body else? for I thought there was not One in the 
World that made Conscience of such Things, and grew very uneasy 
to live so reserv’d, pleading that both Old and Young, the Ministers, 
Clerks, and People all, went on in those Things, all, surely, O my 
God! do not perish; but that Text which says, Few are saved, would 
make me sorely afraid. But I would feign persuade myself if a 
Man was sick a few Weeks before he died he might in that Time 
repent. I had no Notion of the New-Birth by the Operation of the 
Holy Spirit, as to the outward Knowledge and Signification of them 
Words, for I remember taking Notice of that Word among us of 
Christening, what Analogy it had with the Word Christian. Chris- 
tening, thinks I, that is making One a Christian, and hearing some 
People call Parts of the World Christendom, and having heard, the 
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Quakers did not christen their Children, in order to know if I was 
right in my Notion, who were Christians; I reply’d (on hearing a 
Part of the World called a Part of Christendom) the Quakers are 
no Christians, thinking to prove it by the aforesaid Terms of Speech, 
but I receiv’d no direct Answer, and perceiv’d, I had closely pinch’d 
the Party from whom I would have been instructed in those Mat- 
ters, relating to the Kingdom of God. And now my friendly Reader 
pause here a while, if thou hast thought those Things too Low and 
Mean for thy Concern; think here, how a Boy should shun the Aged 
and cause a Silence, unable to answer him in the Things of God. 
I remember I gathered from the whole it was not safe to draw such 
a Conclusion. I had also heard the Quakers laugh’d at for pretend- 
ing to be moved by the Spirit when they preached. 

Concerning which, I had so gross a Notion of as to think, they 
pretended to feel an outward and sensible Force acting in or by 
a sensible Feeling of somewhat moving the outward Body, so as 
to raise it up. I just mention this to shew, how far I was from 
an outward or Head Knowledge of those Things which I daily ex- 
perienced, to wtt, what made a Man a Christian; and here I think I 
may safely prefer the Spirit of Christ before the Scriptures, and call 
upon my Reader to judge which was the foremost and principal 
Worker of my Soul’s Salvation, referring him for the Truth of 
Facts to the Operations of the same Power in his own Conscience. 

And as to Ministers so called, he under whose Care I then was, 
encouraged me to dance, by praising me for it, and giving me Money 
as a Reward, when his Clerk told him how prettely I danc’d last 
Saturday Night, for the Clerk had been at one of these aforesaid 
Dancing [10] Frolicks, (as we had used to call them;) and it so 
happened that the aforesaid Praises and Reward were given me, at 
the Instant I was under Convictions, and disputing with this Holy 
Guide, it being the Monday Morning following. These Helps gave 
me Strength to dispute the Case somewhat longer; but notwithstand- 
ing, this Light proved stronger than the Minister, the Clerk, and 
myself, who willingly would have had them right, and I was con- 
vinced it was against God’s Mind that I should do these Things, nor 
do I remember it charg’d the Minister or Clerk with Wrong, or that 
it was Sin to others; but I was made quite sensible that if I did 
such Things, Sin or not, forbid or not to others, it was so to me, and 


that God was angry with me if I did. 
6 
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Some time now about I had got a Book, intituled or called, 
Valentine and Orson,' I had read therein without Reproof till I was 
above half through, which was more diverting than any Book I had 
yet seen; but now I was forbid to read any more and became ex- 
ceedingly troubled and concerned. 

I pleaded Liberty only to look it through to see the Conclusion, and 
then I promised to carry it Home, and never more to think of it, 
for I had presentiy conceiv’d of it, to be Fictitious. Now I read 
some considerable Part of it after or rather while under Convictions, 
and at Times when I dar’d read no more, I would lay by the Book; 
though I was clearly commanded to return it from whence I had 
borrow’d it, but would pretend I had not Time. 

Yet I can well remember, the true Reason of my Unwillingness 
was to have it at hand, that I might steal to it, when the Witness 
of God was not present, which I several Times attempted. 

But so soon as I offer’d to touch the Book, it would appear as 
a Witness against me, when I would plead only to read a Leaf or 
two, and by such Strugglings as I said, I read many Pages after my 
first Reproof. But at length I carried it Home without seeing the 
Conclusion, nor never read therein since. 

Next I met with a Book of Robin Hood’s Songs, and was check’d 
at the first from reading them; but I pled very stoutly that those 
might probably be true, and under great Fear I read some of them. 
But this brought the Displeasure of my Redeemer over me, and this 
Book proved like unto the former. 

All this while I us’d to play a Game now and then at Cards till 
once being at one of those merry Makings, where some People were at 
Cards, and I being very desirous to play also, but was kept back from 
them, by strong Convictions in myself. When they had done I took 
up the Pack, promising after my old Fashion, only this Game, and I 
will never play another, and asking a Lad to play, who, I doubted 
not, would be very willing; but he seeming contrarywise, caused 
such Self-Condemnings and Fears in me, that all the while I was 
full of Horror and Dread, but still wanted to finish the Game, and 
making great Promises never to play again: At length, in the Middle 
of the Game, I threw down the Cards on the Table, and said to the 
Lad, I will play no more; I must go Home. [11] And I never 





1A romance, generally known under the title The famous and renowned Histroy of 
Valentine and Orson. 
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play’d at Cards afterwards, and I have to observe on the whole, that 
no Sin was fairly conquered by me but when I took up the Cross 
immediately, for if I promis’d ever so confidently and did not for- 
sake under the Reproof, that same Sin was sure some Time or other 
again to prevail. 

As One of old, whom Christ called, he begs Leave, first to go and 
bury his Father and Mother, and do you suppose he would then 
have come back? No, verily he would not, unless he had been call’d 
again, and then another Excuse would have been as ready; therefore 
says God, Let the Dead bury their Dead: Follow thou me. Alas! 
how weak is Man of himself to Good, or by any Thing of Nature, 
even when he is under the strictest Engagements and most solemn 
Promises; much more te think or desire Good without a supernatural 
Aid. Here I plainly witnessed the Truth of that Saying, Without 
me ye can do Nothing: And, No Man cometh to me except the Father 
draw him. 

Being now turned of fifteen Years of Age; and not long after that 
last Game of Cards aforesaid, there came News of a Man, a Preacher, 
newly come from England, that both Men and Women were ready 
to leave all their Livings to follow him. At first I wondered does 
he want them to follow him, and what could it be he said or preach’d. 
I had not long to think on it, for in two or three Days after the first 
Report there came Tidings, he was to preach within fifteen Miles 
To-morrow, and his Fame coming, confirm’d also with the Tidings 
I could not conceive what he said; for I little thought he spake of 
a sanctifying Work of God’s Spirit on the Soul; having yet no 
Notion of the Pronunciation of the Work, or by what Name out- 
wardly to call it. I imagined he spake as a Prophet of some strange 
Time at hand; may be he tells us when the Day of Judgment is 
to be. 

My Father and Mother went however to hear him, and took me 
ulong, we went early, and got to the Place before he came; and I 
heard One ask another, what does this Man preach? any Thing that 
is News? who answered No; nothing but what you may read every 
Day in your Bible: For what is this great Cry then? who was an- 
swered after this Manner, stay, you will hear him by and by, you 
never heard the like before. Here I was puzzled, what sure, what 
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can this be he says? when in the Instant comes the Man, George 
Whitefield? by Name, and he took a Text about the wise and foolish 
Virgins. 

I presently understood him, for the Spirit of God witnessed to me, 
and speaking in me says, thy Argument against me is now come 
to Nought; thou thoughtest, there were none who kept their Lamps 
lighted as I wanted thee, yet, now here is One who bears a Testimony 
to the Truth, and methought I could feel and believe there were 
Numbers besides him; I also observed some of the People called 
Quakers present, and still having that gross Opinion of them 
beforementioned, thinks I, now you have heard something of the 
Movings or Inspirations of the Spirit indeed. 

Being now fully convinced that this was the Way to Happiness to 
yield Obedience to Christ in me. I became now willing to take up 
the [12] Cross; but a Fear was in me that I had rejected him so 
long, yea, I was now ashamed to think how I would not believe in 
him for all his Strivings with me, and thus I returned willing, I 
had hearkened to his Reproofs in Day of my Visitation, lest I were 
now too late. 

I longed to see some of Whitfield’s Writings, that I might more 
certainly know his Opinion in this Matter; for, in his Discourse he 
had not explain’d this otherwise than “That we must come to Christ, 
“Gf ever we attain’d Happiness: That we must be born again of 
“the Spirit, having Oil in our Lamps, or Grace in our Hearts, 
“witnessing the Old Man crucified, and a putting on of the New: 
“With some Threats to Sinners, and of the fearful Day of Judg- 
“ment” ;—as well as I remember. 

However, my Exercise after this became, how I might come to 
Christ, and if the Day of my Visitation was not past. And in a 
little Time we had News of a Presbyterian Minister, who was said 
to be of the same Doctrine as W—————-d: I went to hear him 
preach, not out of Curiosity, but to learn how to come to Christ. 
He thundered out against Sin, and pronounc’d Death, Damnation, 
&c. to Sinners, and that there was no Salvation but by Christ. I 
lik’d him much for thundering out against Sin and Sinners, for I 
now looked on myself as a very wicked Sinner withal, I patiently 


2 Whitefield, celebrated ‘‘new light’’ evangelist, was in Maryland in December, 1739. 
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waited to know if I was likely ever to become a new Man, or how I 
might obtain to that State. 

Thus for some Time hearing him and others of the same Society, 
and searching the Scriptures after these Things, and disputing with 
such as opposed the Workings of the Spirit of God, and continually 
praying that I might be one of the Elect; for, by this Time I had 
heard them preach, that none but the Elect could be converted, and 
endeavoured to give the Marks of the Converted from the Uncon- 
verted and if one Mark given of the Converted did not answer my 
Condition, I would conclude I was still unrenew’d; and on the other 
Hand, when the Marks of a Sinner were given I would take that to 
myself if possible; and when they threatened the Unconverted and 
ery to them, to fly to, and accept of Christ, I would count myself 
One, and earnestly wait to hear what I should do. 

The Custom of those Ministers was generally, to divide their Dis- 
courses into Heads of particular Branches, telling us beforehand 
the Substance of Doctrine each Branch was to contain, and many 
Times one would be to tell us the Way of Christ. This would rejoice 
me, and I waited to hear. 

Yet it proved to no Satisfaction; they told us to fly to Christ, 
to accept of him on his own Terms: All this I was willing to do, if 
I knew how, or where to find him; and that we must throw away 
our own Righteousness and accept of his. This would concern me 
how this was to be done, or whether or no I had, I was willing to do 
any Thing I thought: Yet could do nothing, nor yet from all the 
Discourses learn what to do. 

This led me again to pray to God the Father of Mercies, to 
pardon [13] my Sins, and lead and direct me again by his good 
Spirit how to do; thus I soon began to desire his Presence, and to 
be taught by him alone, and I notwithstanding, firmly believed he 
was the Teacher of those Ministers, and at Times (when as I now 
believe Truth prevailed in an eminent Manner) they would speak 
to this Effect: “To look to God alone, and observe the Motions 
“and Leadings of his Spirit, and not to quench the least Sparks 
“thereof, but cherish, improve, and kindle into Flame by Obedience 
“those inward and heavenly Calls.” These like Discourses were 
generally in what they call’d an Application, seldom in what they 
ceall’d the Doctrinal Part. 
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Our Minister, or the Church Minister (so called) would now and 
then preach in our Neighbourhood, who I went also to hear, from 
whom I could learn little or nothing at all, for the New-Lights, (as 
they began to be called) would tell us the Marks, at least some Marks 
of a Christian, and that we must be born again of the Spirit, and 
proving it from Scripture, and explain the Works of Conversion, 
describe the State of the new Man by Similitudes and Parables, 
thunder against sin with some Life and Power; But this Church 
Minister seemed to know nothing at all about the Matter, nay he 
would speak against it, and signify as much as that Water Baptism 
was the New Birth, and that a Life of Morality was a Christian 
Life, without any sensible Workings of God’s Spirit on the Soul; so 
that I got quite sick of him, yet when he came my Father would have 
us all go to Church. 

One Day when he was to preach, there was also a Meeting that 
Day at the New Presbyterian Meeting-House, to which was my De- 
sire to go; but whether I should displease my Father in refusing to 
go with him I[ could not resolve; after some Reasoning in myself, 
I concluded to leave it entirely to God, would he vouchsafe to en- 
lighten me. Here I mounted on Horse-back, not yet knowing which 
Way I should go, the Ways kept together through a Gate, when they 
immediately parted, and as I opened the Gate I yet knew not if I 
should then turn to the Right or Left; but was no sooner through, 
when I had a perfect Freedom to go and hear the Church-man, and I 
think this was also contrary to my Expectation, and as I had no 
Dependence on him, it became wholly on God who had given me 
such Freedom of Mind to go, and when I got to the Chapel House, 
among the People, they kept such ado to answer the Priest, and to 
find the Place of the Book he was in, being up and then down, the 
Minister speaking alone, then all suddenly speaking aloud; this 
did not suit my solid Condition, it seem’d to me there was no true 
Worship in Spirit among them, he seemed the best Fellow who first 
found the Place of the Book the Minister was in, and to answer 
him, and to know when to rise up and sit down, (for the Minister 
had come so seldom, the People were not well practised in the Busi- 
ness.) But let not the Reader think I was a Stranger to them; 
for I had been One of the foremost in this Exercise in this same 
Place and among the same People, and once it had so happened that 
all had miss’d the Place of the Book, or forgot their Books at Home, 
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except me: And I had to, and did answer the Priest alone (but as 
I had [14]come for another Employment this Day I had brought no 
Book, ) I sought how I might worship God in Spirit, in Heart, and in 
Truth. As I said being uneasy at all this Noise, with so little Ap 
pearance of Solidness and true Sincerity I walked out a little Way 
into the Woods where I kneeled down, my Desires being to God for 
myself, not in the least despairing or even pitying them, for I knew 
not which Way to go myself; my Desires were to draw nigh to God, to 
know and worship him in Reality, which I longed for, and as much 
desired as a thirsty Creature does for Water. Here I was enabled to 
supplicate the Throne of Grace, and then came in again, and stayed 
till they were done. After returning, and Dinner being over, I re- 
tired into a Field of Rye, and was filled with Thanksgivings, with 
Praises, with joy unspeakable, and full of Glory, with Peace and 
Joy in the Holy Ghost, nor did this arise from any Thing that I had 
done, or Righteousness that I had acted, so far it was from that, for 
I was much cast down, and looked on myself as a disobedient sinful 
Wretch. 

Yea it was so far from proceeding from any Thing I attributed to 
my own Actions, that I could hardly accept the blessed Favour, and 
went away praising and adoring that God, who had taken Notice 
of so unworthy a Creature. 

And now the same Power and Light of Christ, which I witnessed 
in the Beginning, began to operate again in the same Manner, and I 
was now reproved for wicked Thoughts as well as Actions, and not- 
withstanding I had thought I was so willing to do any Thing if 
I knew what, I still found a Backwardness in taking up the Cross, 
which again brought Self Condemnings over me; and I have to re- 
pent such Backwardness to this Day. 

A few days ago I was reading one Seward’s Journal,® which seems 
to have been wrote at the Time of his Exercise; and this I now 
write nine Years after from the Strength of Memory. And as I 
am now coming to some exceeding deep mysterious and fiery Tryals 
and Temptations of Satan; I refer the Reader to Seward’s Journal, 
which, by the Reading, I think our Cases were not unlike. He 
complains it was Sin which divided between him and God; to this 
I set my Seal. I always found it was Disobedience and Rebellion 





® William Seward, Journal of a voyage from Havannah to Philadelphia. (London, 1740). 
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to that inward Power that marr’d my Comfort and Peace with God, 
from whom that Light descended. I went now wholy to the New 
Presbyterian Meeting, so called; and as Seward says, “if I heard 
“or read the Experience of others greater than mine, I would be in 
“Doubt if mine was not common Convictions, and so I might still 
“come short of saving Grace”; from the last Spark of which I was 
taught, there was no falling from it totally. 

I would go a little off my Subject here, to observe the different 
Opinions in this Doctrine among Men, makes little odds to an honest 
Soul, one believes there is no falling from a Spark of saving Grace; 
(the Soul not willing to deceive itself, and who seeks to obtain Peace 
with God, doubts his having yet obtain’d this Grace while under Self- 
Condemnings,) another believes in one Grace, one Faith, one Lord, 
and [15] one Baptism, and a Possibility of falling, the Soul not wil- 
ling to deceive itself, is ever afraid of falling when under Self- 
Condemnings. 

But to return to my Subject, according as Seward complains, so 
was I, attacked by the Devil on every Side with monstrous, hideous, 
abominable, and blasphemeous Thoughts, not lawful to mention, 
that I well might have said, Lord, is thy Servant a Dog, that I should 
thus think? 

Here I was constantly at Prayer, (and I may safely say constant, ) 
for I suppose in the Terms of three Years there did not pass one 
whole Month’s Time that I was not in Prayer, for sleeping or wak- 
ing he was the Object of my Mind; when asleep I dreamed of him, 
when I awaked I would never fail to be in the Midst of Prayer and 
Meditations, and this Power of God and Light of Christ, was all and 
all. Whenever I disobey’d its Voice, the Consequence would be 
Darkness, Condemnings, and a Withdrawing of his Countenance, 
then I could only think on God and Sin; even in prayer my sinful 
Inclinations and the Power of Satan prevailing so against my Will, 
that as St. Paul complains, That I would not, that I did. Yet 
blessed be God, there is a State attainable beyond this, let what 
will be said to the Contrary, and to such a State the Power of 
God brought me, even against, at least without the Help of my Will; 
for I have to believe that poor Man, if God was not in earnest, 
even as it were to force him from under the Bondage of Sin, he 
would stick there all the Days of his Life. I have thought when Sin 
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has prevailed over me in such a Manner, that I have trembled 
and thought, no One could ever possibly withstand it. 

Yet at other Times I have felt the Spirit of God work so irresista- 
bly, that I have wondered all the World was not converted ; as to that 
Difference of Opinion among Men, whether God forces the Will I 
shall not dispute. I will give here two instances of my own Ex- 
perience, by which the Reader may judge my Sentiments. 

One was, as I remember in this Manner: Coming one Evening 
to the House where I lodg’d and it had become dark, I was called 
of God to turn aside and pray: but a great Unwillingness arose in 
me, and I must needs come nearer the House first, and as it press’d 
clearer and clearer I grew of a great Hurry and could not stay, as it 
was growing late and getting darker, and I could as well pray by the 
Bed-Side or in a more convenient Place than this; in this Interim, 
a certain Woman was meeting me, and it was not so dark but I 
saw her some Distance, and Satan suggested instantly in my Mind, 
assisted by the Lust of the Flesh also, as ready to take Hold of the 
Woman as she pass’d me, but yet nothing immodest: The Light 
and Power of God withdrew immediately, as soon as I gave the 
Temptation a Hearing, when nothing but Bashfulness was left to 
oppose, which made but a small Resistance. This Conflict all pass’d 
in about one minute’s Time, when the Woman was nigh meeting 
me, and seem’d not to give the Way, which help’d to furnish me 
with an Excuse: Bashfulness being thus overpowered by the Flesh 
and the Devil, and observe, my great Hurry was now all over, 
[16] and nothing was left to oppose. Yet this Light returned again 
so quick, and with severe Power like unto Lightning, so as to drive 
Lust and the Devil out of Hearing, in the twinkling of an Eye. 

And I thought they never more would venture to return, at which 
Instant I pass’d the Woman by, and neither touch’d nor spoke to her, 
and presently ashamed, especially when I remembered how great 
a Hurry I had been in, but how I had slack’d my Pace to consult 
with the Flesh and the Devil, nor could I now pray for Shame and 
Confusion of Face: I fell to the Earth where I lay some Time, 
while the Spirit made Intercession for me, with Groanings, which 
I could not utter into Words. And I felt Peace afterwards, but 
not so full and satisfactory as if I had yielded to a true Obedience. 
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And now some may perhaps be ready to say, these Trials are for 
our Experience. If I were to advise, it would be for every One to 
give up to God with full Obedience at first in all his Calls and Lead- 
ings, which they never will repent of. I have found none, nor read 
of any who have ventured to say, they had to repent following its 
Motions, while thousand repent they did not. And though God’s 
Mercies may be extended to some, and we may arrive to the Land of 
Promise at last, for which I hope, yet many fall short and die in the 
Wilderness, besides, how happy is the Man who goes this Journey 
in forty Days! which the rebellious House of Israal was forty Years 
a going and then not peaceable Possession, and that because they 
did not wholly follow God’s Command to utterly drive out the 
Inhabitants. Though I would warn any from taking Pattern by 
this, yet it is to be feared that there are too few now a-Days who 
come up with Israel of old, yea, methinks happy would it be for 
this Generation if the spiritual Enemies of spiritual Jsrael were 
as far subdued as they were of old, and yet the Gospel Dispensation 
is certainly more glorious. Be encouraged O Ye! who is entered on 
this spiritual Journey, to out-do the Jews in that less glorious Day, 
remember it was God’s Command, to utterly drive out the Inhabi- 
tants. We are prone to think we can’t be so good now as in former 
Times, especially in the Apostles Days; but I have to observe this to 
have been the Case in their Time, or the Apostle would not had 
Occasion to tell the People of his Day, that in former Times they 
were Men of like Passions as we are. It is quite safe to strive to 
excel our Predecessors in Virtue, much more to come even. I am 
in down-right Earnest, and would encourage any One into whose 
Hand this may happen to fall, in the Beginning of the Work of 
Christ in them to encounter the Devil, the World aud the Flesh, 
at once, and wholly submit in Obedience to the Cross, and daily bear 
it after Christ. I am ready sometimes to wish, I had my Time to 
go over again, yet am afraid if I should, I might not come so well on 
as I have; but I am firmly of the Belief, that if I had wholly followed 
him at least in some of his clearest Discoveries, I should, at this Day, 
have been more nearly acquainted with him, and not a whit behind 
the Primitive Believer. So would I encourage others, being willing 
they should be before me, yet, if I know my Heart at all, I am de 
sirous if it would be the Will of God, not to be behind One. 
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[17] I would to God I were attain’d to that State of Perfection, 
which I believe is attainable in this Life, and that sometimes I have 
had a Taste and Sight of. For I remember, before I had any knowl- 
edge of the great Opposition this Spirit meets with in the World, 
among those who call themselves its Friends, I had walked some time 
wholly by its Directions in all Things, and likely might have stood 
in that State, had I been amongst its true Friends. However, I 
have to believe I ought to have stood there, in which State was no 
Occasion to take Thought for To-morrow, I mean even temporal 
Affairs, and wordly Employments: It would even put me forward 
in my Business, reprove my Slothfulness, excite Activity, bring 
to my Mind Things necessary to be done in the Things of outward 
Employment, as well as inward Exercises of Religion. And as I 
have witnessed a Time of this State, as also a falling therefrom 
again. I have plainly to observe, that our temporal Affairs are 
carried on much more to Advantage; it even enlivens the Body to 
Exercise, cause our Business to be delightsome and pleasant withal, 
every Thing under this Direction will be attended with Success. 
When I would be sent of Errands before Strangers and Great Men, 
(so called) as I was little and young, it would look difficult how to 
express myself, deliver my Message, and to behave myself; then I 
would look to my Leader, and wholly depend on him; to direct my 
Way, and order my Business, which I can give this Testimony of, 
and well remember, was always attended with Success and Peace to 
myself, and in my Return, I would have to praise his Holy Name. 

This, I doubt not, but will look childish and silly to some of our 
old and wise Men, but mark by the Way, that in old Time old Men 
had their Eyes to God, to direct them and guide them in their Un- 
dertakings, both in their own, as also when they were sent by either 
Father or Master, witness Abraham’s Servant, when he went for 
Rebeccah. I gained the Affections of all Company while under the 
Guidance of this Power. 

But I observe, our Wise Men of this Age can tell us from whence 
all this ariseth, and write whole Volumes about the natural Causes 
thereof, but notwithstanding them, I know what I say to be true. 

And also can see, yea, and comprehend them all, even the learnedest 
Writings extant, both Divinity, Mathematics, Astronomy, and the 
highest Philosophy of the Day, so far as I give myself the Time to 
study them, that I have good Reason to believe, my Capacity is not 
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below them of the first or greatest Magnitude, nor have I been less 
curious than most to examine the Truth of our holy Religion, without 
Prejudice or Partiality; but find this little Stone the touch Stone of 
all Truth, and the other Nought in Comparison of this Wisdom of 
God; and ’tis not without some View of convincing some of the 
greatest Deists of this Day, that I throw this simple little Piece into 
the World, especially if I am, or shall be able to produce the second 
Part. 

But to return in this State, which resembled the Sabath of Rest, or 
Sight of the Promiss’d Land, I had some Ups and Downs, occasioned 
in Part from my Unwillingness to bear the Cross, though it was 
become [18] both pleasant and easy. But those who should have 
been my Helpers in this Travel rather helped to pull me down, yet 
under those Disadvantages I kept pretty steady some Time in the 
narrow Way, daily arguing against those that oppos’d the Workings 
of the Spirit, and exhorting Sinners, both by speaking some myself, 
and reading to them Portions of Scripture and Books of Divinity, 
mostly those of Whitfield’s Writings and the New-Presbyterians, 
(so called) there being a Constraint laid on me so to do. And now 
having thus briefly gone over some Part of my Time, I come again to 
Particulars, which occasioned a new Conflict and Soul Exercise. 

Once when I had been walking with a certain Man in the Night, 
and had endeavoured to shew him the Way of God’s Salvation; as 
we drew nigh Home, as well as before; I was filled with solid Peace 
and Satisfaction, attended with a certain Assurance of the Love of 
God, which was more pleasant and comfortable than can be ex- 
press’d. When we got Home some Strangers were in the House, and 
One was shewing of Juggler’s Tricks; now in Times past I had 
been very active in performing those Tricks. As I looked on, I 
thought the Man was but aukward at it, and yet the Beholders greatly 
admired him, which rais’d a Desire in me to take the Business out 
of his Hands, because I could perform much more to Advantage, 
though I had not practised any Thing of the Kind a long while; but 
I was instantly reproved and forbid as I had been before when I had 
quit it first, and knew it was a Practice disagreeable to the Spirit; 
but Satan having prevailed so far as to gain my Desires to such a 
Thing, (which now a Days was rare with him) he followed up the 
Hold, and the Temptation plead, but just to go, and shew them how 
cleverly I could perform it. Then I promis’d to immediately quit, 
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and bar it from taking Hold of my Mind; and if the Company 
should appear too much surpris’d, I could tell them the Way it was 
done: But by no Means could I have Liberty. Now the Devil 
mustered his whole Force, (for I was now of his Side) and suggested, 
I might just go, it would be done in a Minute or two, and I might 
keep my Mind compos’d and retir’d the whole Time; it could make 
no Alteration in my Mind. At Length I assayed to go; but clearly 
perceiv’d the Spirit of Christ withdrawn, which evidently gave me a 
Shock in my Mind. But Satan now soon prevail’d again, saying, it 
was but just a Step or two into the Floor, (I was by the Fire-side) 
and may be done in a Minute or two, and then you may go to Christ 
again, who I now feign would persuade myself, was only 
withdrawn for a little Time, and permitted me to go. I got up, 
and stept in among them, and immediately a Lightness and a airy 
Mind possess’d me. As soon as I said I can do so, One answering, 
‘T lay a Penny, you cannot.’ I immediately stakes the Money; but a 
Fear began already to seize me, for I remembered, I had promised to 
act with Sobriety. I was ready to recant, and a little hesitated, when 
Satan exerted his utmost Strength, and in about one Minute’s Time 
I won that Penny, and beheld Christ look on me in fierce Anger, 
and seemed in Wrath to depart for ever. When the Devil fully 
discovered himself, [19] laughing me in the Face, and methought, 
the whole infernal Race came to rejoice at the Conquest.—He that 
held the Stakes had given me the Penny; but such a horrid Sight! 
the Devil himself seem’d to scorn my Company, laughing, and making 
Sport of me. So much as look toward Heaven I dar’d not, there was 
angry Sin avenging-God. But it is, I’m sure, beyond my Power, 
to describe the Anguish of my Soul, I went and sat down, looking 
into myself seriously, as it were in a still Amazement, to see how 
soon my State was altered, but a few Minutes ago full of Heavenly 
Guests, now, the very Devil scorns my Company. Thus I seriously 
mus’d to see, is it really so or not, almost ready to roar aloud, but 
not choosing to frighten the Company, who were still busy at their 
Pastime, though I now minded them not. 

Sometimes I sat down by the Fire, sometimes I stood up, being 
so uneasy and restless, I knew not what to do; it looked so deplorable 
a Case, it seemed unrecoverable: Which forced me to attempt to 
rest satisfied, with the Loss of GOD. But, O the Flames of Hell! 
represented with Flames of Sulphur and Brimstone, seemed Nothing 
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in Comparison of the Wrath of God, of an angry God! I thought, I 
could endure the Thoughts of everlasting Fire, could I be hid from 
the Presence of an angry God: And I am sure, they, who have 
tasted of the Wrath of God, have no Need for Hell to be represented 
with burning Flames. 

After trying every Method to find Ease, but got none, it was 
impossible to shake it off, or get ease in any Sort. I thought, sure 
if it be thus all Night, alive in the Morning I cannot be, which is 
but twelve Hours. Oh! think I, I would to God it was a Dream! 
or that I might turn it into Nothing! or loose my Senses! so that I 
might entirely forget it. And as sometimes, I had awoke out of a 
Dream, that I had been glad to find was but a Dream: O! me- 
thought, could I but now awake, and behold this to be a Dream! 
Being able to compose myself no longer, I arose, and went to a Fire 
in another Room, where no One was, and considered what I had best 
to do, but could find no Remedy. At length I thought I would go 
to Bed, and get to Sleep, peradventure God may turn it all into a 
Dream. I now quite despair’d of Pardon, if it really was not 
turned into a Dream: So this was my last Shift. Judas his Case 
came now before me, how he carried the Money back, and when they 
refus’d to take it, how he threw it down, and hanged himself. This 
stayed me a while from going to Sleep, until I would return the 
Penny back; and I could have wished it had been more, to induce 
him to receive it back: But whether he would take or not, I was 
resolved to try, and if he refused it to follow Judas his Example so 
far as to throw it away, and then I would try what Difference a Sleep 
would produce; and it seemed if that did not alter my Condition, 
I could not possible live any longer, but like Judas must make my 
End. I became now curious in what Manner to offer the Man back 
his Penny, in the most likely Manner for him to accept it. And as 
I could hear them through the Petition from where I was, I waited 
to hear them break up, for I knew they were going home before Bed 
time. So when I heard him [20] with some others bid farewell, I 
stept out at another Door and followed after them ten or twenty Paces, 
and it being dark so as scarcely to see one another, I called him by 
Name and stept aside, as though I had a Secret to tell him, having 
the Penny in my Hand, (resolved on his refusing it to throw it 
violently down) composing myself so as my Voice might not betray 
the Terror I was under; and says: Here is the Penny I won of you, 
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I will not keep it. Withal offering it in his Hand in haste as not 
to detain him, which much contrary to my Expectation he seemed 
readily to accept, without the least Hesitation, or saying one Word; 
and it seemed to give me some Relief and a Hope, that a Sleep 
would have even a miraculous Effect to relieve me. I delay’d no 
Time, but went immediately to Bed undress’d, throwing the Covering 
over my Head, and was asleep in a few Minutes. And waking again 
as soon, I saw it had fail’d of the desired Effect; then drawing my 
Hands from under the Covering slowly, and that I might behold 
verily if it was no Dream. 

And now as I was about to stretch forth my Hands, and to roar 
out aloud, for I could compose myself no longer, for I was now 
quite distracted Mad: Being thus at the last Extremity, and Brink 
of everlasting Despair, methought I discovered Something, resem- 
bling my Redeemer, coming as it were, from a great distance above 
the Clouds, and descending very swift; my Hands being stretch’d 
forth, being that Moment going to roar out aloud, by Reason of my 
Pain. I stop’d at this Sight, to hear what Message it brought; but 
expected it was Anger and Wrath, and that perhaps would add to my 
Pain as to cause me to expire quietly, from frightening other People, 
which I still had some Regard not to do. Thus holding forth my 
Hands in the same Posture I was in, when I first espied it, which 
descended so swiftly as in a few Minutes to be present, seemingly 
within the Room, and as clearly said to my troubled Soul, as ever 
I heard Words with my Ears, Thy Sin is forgiven thee. At which 
Words I let my Hands drop slowly downwards; but instantly raising 
them again, on a Thought of the Blackness of my Sin, intending to 
say: Lord! my Sin is so great, it cannot be; but I was stop’d by 
this Heavenly Angel, (for there seem’d to be a visible Difference 
between it and the Son of God) for it was now returning, but on this 
unbelieving Thought of mine it turned back again, before I could 
utter into Words, and with an angry Countenance said, This thy 
Sin is greater, to refuse so gracious an Offer. This caused a violent 
Shock through me, and I cried out into Words, (which were the 
First I had uttered, except what I said to the Man, when I gave 
him the Penny,) and says, Lord! I believe, thou hast forgiven me; 
but, Oh! pardon this unbelieving Thought! also it arose in me, be 
cause my Sin is so great; or Words to this Effect. Then answered 


me, saying, Thy Sin ts great indeed: And though God has now 
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forgiven thee, yet, thou hast thereby strengthened the Enemy’s Hands 
80, that thou wilt have many a Battle the more for it. Stand faithful 
therefore to thy Helper, lest he may, one Time or other, prevail 
against thee: For God will now try thee more nearly, than yet thou 
hast been. [21] All this I accepted, and believed ; and thought, O has 
God forgive me? let me be tried as Gold. I thought, I could accept 
Pardon on any Terms whatsoever, without the least Reluctance: The 
Spirit of God (or his Angel) stayed not with me; but I was left 
fully satisfied of Forgiveness, and also content to be alone. I waked 
now and then all Night, and had some Reflection on my Sin. Satan 
also was gone, and no Doubt disappointed. 

After passing some Weeks alone in Fear and great Humility, not 
knowing how to be deprived of the Lord’s Presence; in which Time 
I procur’d a Book which treated of, and described the Sin against 
the holy Ghost: I ventured to read it through in Fear, lest it de- 
scrib’d my Sin. Neither dared I open my Case to the Minister, nor 
others, for if they had condemn’d me it would have been much the 
same as if they would justify me; for I could believe none in this 
Case but God alone. The Hiding of his Face was all my Grief. 
Thus, as I said, after passing some Weeks, the Lord began to try me 
again, with a nearer Exercise, according to his Word, (though at 
first I did not remember it.) Now I was reproved for Eating my 
Victuals, (or necessary Food) which seemed the greatest Cross of all, 
and for some Weeks I was obliged to cross my Appetite every Meal, 
by short Allowance; and sometimes not to eat at all. And once, 
after fasting thirty or forty Hours, I was an hungry, and being then 
going Home from an Errand of about one Mile, I pleas’d myself with 
the Freedom I seem’d to conceive, I should have to satisfy my Appe- 
tite, after so long a Fast, and continued in that Mind till I got Home, 
and my Breakfast ready. When I was about to sit down, I began 
to feel a Restraint, and I was feign to beg and pray, saying within 
myself, O good God, hinder me not this Time. Notwithstanding all 
I could do, after about ten or twelve Sups, I was obliged to quit. 
Now I began to remember, these near Tryals came on me for my 
great Transgression; nor had I any Notion at all of any Sin there 
was in Eating, nor of the real Damage inordinate Eating does, and 
may do the Constitution of People, which of late I have seen acknowl- 
edged by many Authors. And to my own Experience I have found 
to be true, I mean an Advantage to the Constitution of moderate 
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Eating, as well as Drinking, and to this Light alone I owe the Praise. 
For, though the Scriptures ranks Gluttony with Drunkenness, I did 
not see it until by the Spirit. I became entire Master of my 
Appetite, as any other Passion: So that I eat only to live, and not 
live to eat; and this was more than three Years Exercise. So must 
I here prefer the Spirit before the Letter, though I much esteem the 
Scriptures, Glory to God. 

I was also in this Time restrained from diverting myself in Hunt- 
ing, Fishing or the like Exercise at many Times; as it has so hap- 
pened that on what is called a Holyday, or of a Saturday Afternoon, 
when I have been very busy getting ready my Gun, Ammunition, 
Lines, Hooks, &e. especially if somewhat pleased and raised with 
the Thoughts thereof. I have at such Times been forbid, and has 
argued in my own Mind, how Christ himself sometimes was a 
fishing, and many good Man of old [22] delighted in hunting; this 
Conflict lasting perhaps an Hour, and has been conquered, and my 
Will made subject to the Will of God; and sometimes when I have 
thus give up and concluded not to go, I have suddenly been permitted 
to go, and then I could go in a right and calm Frame of Mind, and not 
raised by Success or cast down with the Contrary; and many Times 
have spent more time in Prayer and Meditations, and got as good 
Success in hunting as them who thought on nothing else. 

I have also known at Times when my sinful Inclinations as Lying, 
Pride, Anger, Passion and the like would get the better of me, so 
as to cause Fear and Self-condemnings and afraid to bring my Deeds 
to the Light; thus sometimes they would gether on me on all Sides, 
and I had to behold my Sins as Mountains. I have yet escaped 
the condemning Power and had to behold those Mountains consumed, 
as by the very Breath of his coming, and in a Moment has laid them 
even with the Valley and embraced me in the Arms of divine Love, 
without the Sentence of Condemnation as at some other Times. 

I was now a constant Adherent to the new Presbyterians or White- 
fieldians so called, who became now greatly opposed by the World 
and Pharise Doctors of Divinity. I was according to my Age zeal- 
ous against them, in contending for the Authority and Necessity 
of the inward and sensible Inspirations of the Holy Spirit, which 
was the grand Quarrel between us. The Scriptures proved this in 
the Apostles Days, but it was objected we was not to look for such 
in this Age. 

7 
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The chief Objection of Weight with me was, if this be true: How 
comes we never heard of it before, and what has become of all our 
Forefathers? There was no such Doctrine preached in their Days, 
and I had seen no Book as yet except the Bible which held forth 
the same, though I had searched all I could come at; this would put 
me pretty much at a stand, how any in former Ages could have 
witnessed this Work and not declared it to others. I had conceived 
thereof if I could prove it not now, I thereby would prove it true. 
And as I was once in a Dispute with one who I had heard had a 
Book of Martin Luther's Works, after a pretty long Dispute, I asked 
him what Luther said of the Workings of the Spirit for I understood 
Inher had been one of the first Reformers from Popery; the Man 
said he, holds much the same in that as you do; I thought very 
strange at that that he would not believe for all that. I had a 
Desire and intended to get Luther’s Works; but before I did, I 
met with Sewell’s History,* a Book giving an Account of the Rise and 
Progress of a People called in Scorn Quakers, which was like the 
Sun breaking out of Darkness into Noon-day. Me thought I found 
Truth in plain Characters, and though it might not convince the 
Wicked, whom one from the Dead would not; yet I was rejoiced 
beyond Measure and confirmed in the Truth of all I had been taught 
before of God, and was pleased to think how my Companions the 
Whitefieldians would rejoyce with me also. Now, as I have already 
observed, my Notions of the Quakers were, that they knew nothing of 
the inward Inspirations of the Spirit. I had read [23] also in 
Whitefield’s Journal, where he says, “Their Notion about the Spirit, 
was right.” But he calling them Notions, I thought they were only 
so without the experimental Knowledge thereof. And now on read- 
ing this History of Sewell’s, I was persuaded the Quakers of this Day 
were degenerate and fallen from the real Life, only retaining a 
Notion thereof in words. But I thought had Whitefield come 
across this Book, how much he would said in its Praise, as he had 
some I had not seen. 

I was very impatient however to see some of my Friends, to shew 
them the Prize; and on Sunday as we called it, one of my Friends 
came, or one of the new Sort (as they began to be called), I soon 
began to read to him some of the Book, and he presently opened on 


*Sewel, William. History of the Rise, Increase and Progress of the Quakers. (London, 
1725); reprinted in Philadelphia, 1728. 
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me Lion like saying, it was the Works of the Devil, Delusions, and 
Witchcraft, and I wot no more than I now remember, adding as a 
great Crime, that the Quakers would read that Book on the Sabbath 
Day as soon as the Bible. Which I took to myself, and laid by the 
Book, thinking I would search it more narrowly, before I ventured 
to show it to any of them again. The Man charged me to read no 
more in it, whatever I did, for it was exceedingly bewitching; never- 
theless I read a great deal therein. And as Whitefield had observed, 
I thought their Belief concerning the Spirit, was wholly agreeable 
to our New Presbyterians. Now I had no familiar Acquaintance 
with any of the Ministers, there being no settled One of that Sort 
in our Parts, but chief of some of the Elders and others, I began to 
dispute with concerning the Quakers, in order that they might 
rightly understand the Quakers Belief, concerning the grand Article 
of our Salvation, to wit, the New Birth, not doubting but then they 
would think more charitable of them; for I was sure it was the 
Spirit of Christ that brought us from Darkness to Light, by an 
inward Work, that was sensible to him in whom it was wrought, and 
not because of our own Works, or outward Performance, or Cere- 
monies. This they would readily acknowledge, but add, we must 
still be found in the Use of Means, though we believe they profit us 
nothing. All this I could grant, which made me narrowly search, 
to see what outward Means or real Commands of God were neglected 
by the Quakers, and what real Authority, without Partiality we had 
for our present Form I order thereto, I look’d back to see by what 
Means or Rules I had obtain’d so far on my Way as I was; and here 
[ clearly and plainly saw, it was owing to God alone, by this Light in 
my Conscience, who had drawn me to himself by his good Spirit, 
and in the very Manner as the Quakers had set forth. As for my 
being baptized, it was done when I was an Infant, and by all Likeli- 
hood by one that was a Stranger to God, neither could I see wherein 
it had done me the least good. And for me to suppose that the good 
Spirit of God would neglected me, if I had not been baptized with 
Water, was more then I dare do; seeing those Quakers had witnessed 
it, owning them more then any People I could hear of. I would 
therefore reason with my Friends, that if any Person attained to the 
New Birth, and became sensible of the sanctifying Work of the 
Spirit, it was no matter to us by what Means he attained it, as to 
the outward Ceremonies he used, seeing God had accepted him. 
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[24] I likewise told my Friends plainly, I had more Charity for 
the Quakers a great deal, then I had for the Old Presbyterians; 
for this Reason: As we hold, and truly believe it, to be by convert- 
ing and sanctifying Grace, that we are made fit for the Kingdom, 
and not by the Performance of this or the other Ceremony; and 
seeing the Quakers owned this, and believed in the powerful Work 
of God, it might be the Ceremonies only, they differed with us 
about. But the Old Presbyterians, if once they come to own and 
experience this Work of God, this Power, which teaches, redeems, 
and sanctifies the Soul, then there is nothing more between us, 
seeing as to Outwards, we are all the same. If so, they could not 
oppose the very Ground and Pillar of Truth, on which the Church 
of God is built, to wit, the Revelation of the Spirit, and call the 
Workings thereof, diabolical, enthusiastical, and spiritual Phrensy’s. 
Imbibed Notions of spiritual Calls to the Ministry, and much more 
with writing malignant Satyrs against the very Power of God, such 
as the Description of the wandering Spirit: All which shews their 
Enmity to the Gospel of Christ. As there is no outward ceremonial 
Difference between us, some would own the Substance of all this 
to be true; but still deny the Quakers Salvation, and would have it, 
they knew nothing of the Work of God, but only some deluding 
Notions of the Devil, and wanted to prove it, by saying, they denied 
the Scriptures, and deny’d Christ’s Coming in the Flesh; and would 
go start Naked about the Streets, both Men and Women, daubing 
themselves with Filth, and going into our Meetings: And that they 
wholly depended on their own Works, and said, they were Holy and 
Perfect, and needed not the Blood of Christ: That they seldom 
prayed, and never for a Forgiveness of their Sins. Thus are these 
People represented to any One, who seems to have a Liking to their 
Ways, in order to frighten him from any further Search ; for I am of 
Opinion, that there are few who are truly seeking the Kingdom of 
Heaven, who impartially look into, and examine the Principles of 
the Quakers, but ten to one he is convinced of the Truth of them; 
though many may fall back again, because by and by, for the Word’s 
sake, they are offended, because their Doctrines testify to the Truth 
of that Word in their Conscience, which is deviding between a Man 
and his Lovers, and the Way becoming too narrow. 

I also found there was little or nothing in the above Slanders; 
this caused my Love for them the more, seeing there was all Manner 
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of Evil spoke of them falsely for his Name sake. The Reader may 
have an Idea of a true Quaker by the foregoing Discourse, at least 
of that Power which makes a true Quaker. For now I saw plainly 
there was a certain Power, and that of some Spirit (chuse from 
whom), that whomsoever suffered himself to be led thereby, became 
sober, honest, just, faithful, merciful, humble, low, meek, temperate, 
abundantly given to Prayer and Meditations, hating Sin, and de- 
lighting and desiring Holiness. And what is very remarkable, what 
it taught of old it taught now, what it taught one the same another 
being the same, Yesterday, to Day and forever. Speaking the same 
in China as America, being in Substance this, “Love [25] the Lord 
thy God with all thy Heart, with all thy Soul, and with all the 
Strength, and thy Neighbour as thyself.” Besides this saying none 
other; he that understands may read the whole in this small Lesson, 
but he who understands not, may imagine this is an old Lesson, 
and that many other Nicities and Ceremonies are since added. But 
I can tell thee O man! and that by Experience, thou canst not learn 
this one short Lesson from the Letter; but by the Spirit thou art 
first convinced, that thou lovest not God, or thou wouldest forsake 
thy Sin at his Reproof, and when thou forsakest by Degrees, he will 
also shew thee that it must be with all thy Heart, and with all thy 
Soul, and will be thy Helper as well as thy Teacher, to put out all 
thy Strength. And if thou plottest out against thy Neighbour, say- 
ing to thyself, he may do the same to me, and it is nothing but just, 
and that the Law will justify the same. Here thou mayest darken 
the Letter, but the Spirit will testify it to thy own Face; thou 
oughtest not to do so, but love thy Neighbour as thyself. Thus it 
brings all thousands and ten thousands to be of one Heart and one 
Soul, be their Profession as to Ceremonies or Forms what it may. 
I can safely say I never knew it take Part in one disputed Form or 
other, though to some others it may, but more likely. I believe we 
are apt to strive to shelter ourselves under ceremonious Forms 
when the Way becomes too narrow. 

And I believe thousands of those who bear the Name of Quakers, 
know nothing of this saving Power of God. They having as well as 
others trampled it under Foot, setting up Forms to shelter under, 
and loving the Pleasures of Life under the Form of Holiness, whose 
God is their Bellies, their Sweet Hearts, their costly and grave Ap- 
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parel, the Esteem of Man, and their fellow Mortals, besides others 
having no other concern but to maintain their Right to Society. 
For the Seed of God is not like an Estate, the Son of a Quaker, or 
Son of Abraham, if he letteth it not grow in his Heart, he is as 
much a Stranger to God, as though he were the Son of a Turk. 
The Promise never was to Abraham’s Seed by Generation, which 
Seed by Generation nevertheless holds the Profession as to its out- 
ward Shew, nor am I intending to plead for any Name or Profession 
under the Sun, but only for the Truth of that Spirit of God and 
Power of our Lord Jesus Christ, for which I first put Pen to Paper. 
Only I can add, he who rejects this Light in his Heart, and is not 
led and guided by its Dictates and Motions, is no Quaker, nor of the 
Seed of Abraham, let him make the fairest Shew whatever. So was 
it of old, and of Course must be with the best reformed Societies. 
Some who come in by Generation, as the Lord complains, steel his 
Word, garnish the Sepulchers of the Prophets, embellish the Writings 
of the Antients, hold the Traditions of their Forefathers, which with- 
out the Life, the Spirit, the Blood and Vitals, are but dead Forms, 
straining at a Gnat, when they can swallow a Camel, as our Lord 
complains, they are like whited [26] Sepulchres, which indeed ap- 
pear beautiful outward, but within are full of dead Mens Bodies. 
But I shall leave this to the Reader’s Judgment, whether he, who 
is obedient to this Light of Christ, singly to himself, and not from 
Tradition, whether he be not a Christian. Neither do I mean to 
exclude such, who may fall short divers Times, through Temptations 
of Satan and their own Lusts, who are yet striving to overcome, and 
grow in Grace; yet this I can say from my own Experience, this 
Spirit will never consent to any Evil, and if not trod down and re- 
jected, will strive against it and every Tendency thereunto, in such 
a Manner, as will bring the Man or Woman, Son or Daughter, from 
under the Bondage and Slavery of Sin. And this alone I can ven- 
ture to affirm is the Faith and Belief of a Quaker, whatever Practice 
may be the Contrary by some, or if all, who hold the Profession 
outwardly. I have dwelt thus long on this Subject, because I have 
found no Society who publickly own this Power in its full Extent 
from its first, last and every Appearance, with that full Assurance 
of Faith as the Apostle Paul had, who ventured to preach Christ 
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from the Revelation of the Spirit only; and at last declared, that 
which was in Man’s Heart and Mouth was the Word of Faith, which 
he preached. 

Yet I believe many of all Denominations do own and believe in 
Christ within: As to their Particulars, even while small in Ap 
pearance, and like unto a Mustard-Seed, though despised by their 
wise Rabbies, who will have great and splendid Notions of him out- 
ward, and above the Clouds, where their Belief of him without them 
will profit them nothing except they become Children and Fools, 
and believe in this Light, take up the Cross. However little and 
silly it may seem to be, and as they may think fit only for Children, 
yet if they, while really Fools and Children, (in whom I always 
believe it strives) did not believe in most (when Men, and grown 
Wise) again become Children and Fools; and indeed the only Time 
is when we are Children, to remember our Creator in the Days of our 
Youth, before our wise Notions are grown so high. Yet is this 
Power able to subdue the stoutest Soul, and wisest, or Self-righteous 
Paul in being. 

Now though I thus argued, I had no Thought of leaving the 
Presbyterians, I rather expected from what I could learn from their 
Preaching, for I had the Opportunity of hearing many; for there 
was no settled One in those Parts, but Plenty of Travellers and 
Supplies from other Parts. Thus I say, I expected they were 
coming into the antient Purity of the primitive Quakers, in Things 
of the most Importance, such as the Holding forth; a spiritual 
Ministry not allowing that any One ought to preach the Gospel, 
until they were called of God: In plain, not till they were inspired 
and moved thereunto by the Holy Ghost; what else meant Whitefield’s 
Letter to the Bishop? And thus they would express themselves in the 
Pulpit: “What? shall I not gain one Soul to God? has he sent me 
“all the Way from New-England, to preach to this Congregation 
“for Nought? Surely not, there is some Soul within my Au[27] 
“dience, for whose Sake I am sent so far, and who has receiv’d 
“Benefit by the Gospel Promises I have declared. 

“O! what shall I say to my Master this Night? must I tell him, 
“vou will not hear? What Answer will ye, that I tell him who sent 
“me this Day to this Place? O! let me tell him, ye are willing.” 
And in Prayer: “Not to presume to speak, without the Life and 
Power.” Yea, they seem’d to cry against a dead and carnal Ministry, 
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against the Diversion of the Times, Gaming, Racing, Tipling, Danc- 
ing, singing vain Songs, petty Oaths, as, Faith, Troath, or taking 
the Holy Name in Vain, Quarrelling: And I soon expected for 
them to testify against Wars and Fightings; for I was sure it was 
contrary to the Lamb like Nature of a Christian. Thus I thought 
we were coming to a spiritual Worship, for I had still a very mean 
Opinion of the present Quakers, and I fear I had too great Reason, 
and have since found the better Sort are sensible of. 

But it was this one Pillar, this one principal Ground of all Truth, 
that I contended for. And thus persuading my Friends, to have 
Charity for all that bore this Image of Christ, let their Profession 
be what it would. And thus I heard the Quakers Principles falsly 
accused more and more; as I would have no Regard to what they 
alleged against the People, for those who walked contrary to their 
Principles, it lay at their own Door. And I said, the Principles 
were the Truth, and ventured again to read some Sermons in Sewell’s 
History to some of them, who would allow the Doctrine therein sound, 
but would object, they preached thus sound, to catch and delude 
Souls; for they would have it, the Quakers knew they were deceiving 
the People, being some of them Conjurers, and others, sent from the 
Pope on Purpose. I began to assert these Things to any I met with, 
who stood for the Quakers in the same Manner they had been asserted 
to me, for I began to think there was something in it. As to any 
Matters of Fact, they could but deny them, and told me they all had 
been manifestly proven to the Contrary, and recorded by good Au- 
thority, which I might know the Truth of, by searching into the 
Disputes of that Day. And as to horrid Principles, their Principles 
were in Print, in a Book called, Barckley’s A pology.® Now I had been 
told, they never would shew their Principles to One, until they had 
catch’d him by a fair Pretence and Shew of Truth. The Person 
whom I mostly talk’d to, who held for the Quakers, was one that had 
been brought up that Way; but had left or been turn’d out of that 
Society. He told me one Day, to call at such a Quaker Preacher’s 
House, and ask him to lend me Barckley’s Apology, (adding, they 
mostly had one in every Family,) and he would engage they would not 
deny it to me; but I did not soon go, as I was so well warned, I was 


5 Robert Barclay, Apology for the true Christian Divinity; as the same is held forth 
and preached by its people, called in scorn, Quakers. The first edition appeared in 
1676 and was dedicated to Charles II. It was reprinted in Newport, R. I., in 1729. 
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careful how I ventured to be familiar with them, nor would I go 
to their Meeting, not when being overtaken by One who was going to 
Meeting, and over persuaded me to go, but I confidently refused. 

But as one Thing was most confidently affirmed, and by some I 
thought I could believe that was the Quakers denied the Scriptures to 
be [28] the Word of God. Now IJ had never considered the Dis- 
tention of the Word of God, by which the World was made, and by 
whose Word and Power all Things are upheld; but I simply under- 
stood the Quakers denied the Scriptures to be the written Words of 
God, or the Writings of inspired Pen-Men, and of no more Certainty 
or Rule than any profane History. Thus I was speaking to the 
aforesaid Man, of such a monstrous Principle as to deny the Scrip- 
tures. That Book, says he, that I was telling you of, has a whole 
Proposition in it concerning that very Thing. 

Then one Day I eall’d for it, and met with some of my Friends, 
who ask’d what Book ? and seeing I was determined to search myself, 
and not take Things on Trust, they advis’d me to fortify myself 
against it, and determine before hand not to believe it, however 


plausible it might look, or I would certainly be bewitch’d by it. 
When we parted I opened it on Horse-back, and soon found that 
Part concerning the Scriptures, which I found altogether agreeable 


to my own Judgment. 

He held, “That the Spirit of God, by which the Scriptures were 
“wrote, was a more sure Word of Prophecy, not subject to change, as 
“the Scriptures were in some Sort, by corrupt Translations and 
“different Meanings by each Society ;” yet he held, “they were never- 
“theless preserved so pure, that they were willing to stand by the 
“common Translation, and have their Principles tried by the Serip- 
“tures.” O I soon considered, though I had not strictly thought on 
it before, that had we the Scriptures in their primitive Language; 
yet that Spirit or Word of God, that came unto me (to wit the 
Prophet,) saying, write these Words, or speak these Words, must be 
the principal Word, and only and foremost principal Rule. And I 
was, and had been of the same Judgment before, it was even a Doc- 
trine among us, that we understood not many Parts of the Scriptures 
till opened to our Understandings by this inward Word and Spirit 
of God; and I considered how it was this invisible, though sensible 
Word and Power of God, that had been the only chief and principal 
Guide I had hitherto walked by in the Path of Holiness, the Serip- 
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tures were of but little Use, but when brought and applied by this 
Spirit, either in convincing me of Sin, or in Comfort and Consola- 
tion; yea, I might have gone in many Sins, and never knew it 
was Sin, if I had not been reproved by the Spirit, though I had got 
the whole Bible by Heart; and when by Temptations of known Sins 
my own Lusts and Inclinations were drawing me aside, when a Bible 
was Miles off, God, who was nigh at Hand would resolve the Doubt, 
and reprove, and withstand me from doing this and the other Sin. 
And when I obey’d the Voice of God it opened my Understanding to 
see the Bible, speaking the same Things, and holy Men of old ex- 
periencing the same, then they afforded me Comfort; then, and not 
till then, I reap’d the Advantage of the Scriptures. By this only I 
truly believed them, by this I truly know them to be Truth, and prize 
them beyond all other Books. [29] And now, unless I have chang’d 
my Opinion on the reading of Barcley, I was and had been all along 
of his Judgment about the Scriptures. 

When I read him of the Inspirations of the Spirit, he was exactly 
agreeable to my Judgment, and for which I could then have laid 
down my Life with Pleasure as a Seal. 

As to Perfection by reading our Writing before I conceiv’d of it 
not to have been attainable in this Life till the last few Moments; 
yet many Times I had pray’d for, and desired a complete Victory, 
also Perseverance, or falling from Grace, universal saving Grace, 
and original Sin, I had had different Ideas of. Yet the Things in 
which I differed from Barcley in, were chiefly Notions I had learned 
and took from without; yet I could not see this immediately, for in 
Things wherein we differed, he proved so fairly and clearly from 
Scripture, that I was merely confounded, and could not gain say; 
yet Education worked so strong in Things I had got a Hold of that 
Way, that when my Judgment was convinced that the Scriptures 
held so, I was feign to think it was possible that both John, James, 
and Peter, were mistaken, and simply drop’d a wrong Notion 
of the Matter. 

So that instead of finding the Quakers denying the Scriptures, I 
found we must deny them, or claim a Right to force their just and 
genuine Meaning in those Places. 

But I hoped still our Ministers taught us as we could bear, and ere 
long would declare and bear a clear Testimony for Jesus Christ, to 
reign in his Church, sole King and Lawgiver. So went still to our 
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Meetings, and look’d on myself as to have a natural Right; in all 
this Time I never had sung Psalms, and my Thoughts of the Lord’s 
Supper was, if I found the Spirit of God bid me to partake, I 
should offer it, otherwise not. But this I found wrought only 
against my corrupt Will and sinful Inclinations, not, as I can re 
member meddling in this Controversy one Way or other, save that 
sometimes I was reproved and forbid contending, especially if I 
grew angry, which sometimes I would, when my Friends now would 
begin to mock at a spiritual Worship of God, they began to grow 
worse than better, and began not to stick at the mentioning so much 
of the Spirit. And I had to observe, when I was reproved, let me 
argue ever so fair afterwards, and be ever so careful of Passion, I 
had no Peace but self-Condemnings. 

I was continued and drawn to be constant in Prayer, and by the 
Spirit drawn to attend our Meetings. When sometimes I would 
have let in an Excuse, also to cross my Will, even in Trifles, as some- 
times under a Sense of my own Unworthiness, I would not dare to 
strike even my Dog, when he was disobedient, nor yet to throw a 
Stone at a Bird, for my Diversion, nor divert myself in Orchard, 
playing with, and throwing up young Apples, nor please my Appetite 
with pleasant Fruit, nor sleep a Nap in Day-time, nor let the Sun 
rise one Morning before me, nor touch a young Woman in a modest 
Manner, nor meddle in redeem[30]ing Pawns, given among young 
People at Plays or cross Questions, nor give myself the Liberty of 
jesting. 

Many of which silly Things were harder to conquer then great 
Sins, and the Cross herein more difficult. And which is remarkable, 
I found by our Preachers the Way was becoming as narrow to them 
all, or many, for they began now to preach, that Satan had trans- 
formed himself into an Angel of Light, and was like to deceive the 
People with those silly Things: I heartily wish’d they could have 
proved it, for in short, the Way became so narrow, and according 
to the Quakers, I must walk therein. I began also to contend, and 
would have it was the Devil; but I would be so condemn’d, and 
obliged to fly to Prayer to God, in which I would earnestly beg, 
that he would clearly shew me if it was him, and I would obey; and 
when I honestly consented so far without Reserve, it would be clear’d 
to me to be the Lord Jesus, that I would not have the least Scruple 
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left, and in my Obedience would have sweet and solid Returns of 
Peace beyond Expression. 

And now to this Day I have this to testify, that in all my Life 
I never had to repent obeying its dictates in the silliest Thing; but 
contrarily have ever to repent my Disobedience. 

Nor have I to excuse myself, as some might think, as to lay the 
Blame on the Ministers, who encouraged us to believe it was the 
Devil, for if it had not been so, contrary to Flesh and Blood, all 
they could have said would not have availed. 

I was also reproved for vain Thoughts, though they were ever such 
good ones, and all tend to the Advancement of Christ’s Church ; and I 
remember I was once told by one of our best Men, “That there was 
“certainly a false Spirit at Work; for he had been once persuaded 
“to believe this Work of God would have been carried on, that every 
“Soul would have bow’d thereto, and Satan chain’d; so that we 
“should before now have had a Paradise on Earth, which yet prov’d 
“a Delusion.” Now I presently saw, I thought to the Bottom of 
this Delusion, for in Things of the Spirit of God the Natural will 
always oppose, and we have to believe in the Cross: But such were 
those vain Thoughts, as I had just observed, for which I was forbid, 
and which were so far from God as they were wholly pleasing to the 
Will; and by forsaking the Denying ourselves in this, that we formed 
these grand Schemes of imaginary Paradise, wherein we would escape 
this troublesome Warfare, and Mock of wicked Men. Such were 
some Notions I saw in Print: “That God or Heaven could as soon 
“fail, as Whitefield’s School in Georgia;” or to that Effect. 
I remember I had a Notion and Hopes of some such 
most glorious Time, but it was more from my fond Imagination of 
such a Thing, and handed from one to another, than from this Spirit 
working in the Cross, and to which the natural Man is Enmity, which 
Cross of Christ is most safe But as I said, Thoughts of that Kind, 
such as become a Cwsar, a King, or a Preacher, endued with Power 
of God and converting Thousands I was forbid, and found it very 
hard to conquer. 

[31] Yet when I was commanded to rebuke Sin in particular 
Persons at a particular Time, I found a Backwarkness though I had 
desired such a Call; but now I found the Difficulty and Difference 
of going in our own Wills. We desire a Power from God, a Com- 
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mission in our own Wills, but we want to chuse a convenient Time, 
and Suitable Subject; nay we want to choose to whom: In short to 
have the whole, just as we would to go when and where, and to say 
what we thought right. 

But O how can such pretend to be led by the Spirit. At length 
I was commanded to go and preach the Gospel to one certain Man, 
but I wanted to study what I should say and how to begin, but I 
could not tell what I was to declare, and I lay under it many Days, 
and when I went I brought the Discourse as it were about accidently, 
and exorted him in what I thought he was most ignorant. And I 
now sided to the Presbyterian Doctrine, for this Trial became so 
close, I would not have it that the Quakers was right at all, when I 
said all I could I had no Peace. My Errand was yet undone, 
so was I forced to go again and saw wherein I missed 
it before; for I was to say what God gave me to say, but I was 
afraid it would be some silly Thing that would be laugh’d at, so 
performed as before, and was sent again and again, but performed 
in like Manner, though I going I would determine to be obedient, 
come of it what would. At length he became sick, when I heard 
that, I was almost frightened, but promised I would go to-morrow; 
but about Midnight, that Night I awaked and found a Command 
on me to rise instantly and go; it was very cold Winter Time and 
I could not consent till Day, but at such unseasonable Time it would 
be observed and talked of through the Country. But now I began 
to feel the Wrath of God to kindle in my Bosom, and I cried O Lord 
Jesus! convince me of a Truth that it is thee, and I will go at 
thy Command; and I can in Truth declare it, in a Moment’s time 
he appeared like a Blaze of Light, enlightening the whole Room 
and said, It is, I, be not afraid. I had shut my Eyes from seeing 
the Glory of that Light, for it so resembled a real outward Light, that 
I had no Question of it; and being told to be not afraid, I opened 
my Eyes and had to behold, that Light was wholly within my Soul. 
I rose and went, and had to tell the Man, the Lord Jesus only was 
his Helper, signifying, he must not trust to any Thing I had done 
for him or said. I found a Freedom to leave him; but knew I had 
a more particular Message to say, so sometime after, going by a 
Field, where he with some others were at Work, the Spirit bid me 
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go and deliver my Errand to them all; yet I wanted to shift it off 
for another Time; but God’s Anger now began to burn again, and 
methought I could see Hell opening her Jaws again, to receive me, 
yet did I stand out till my Strength began to fail, and my Body 
to quiver under the dreadful and approaching Horror, if I now 
refus’d. I went over to them, who ask’d me some Questions, but I 
answering little; they fell into Discourse among themselves, when 
I began to hope to be excused; but One says after this Manner: 
“T don’t know what Sort of People such are; for my Part, if I owe 
“a Man but [32] One Shilling, my own Heart will not let me rest 
“till I pay it.” On which I was press’d in Spirit, having yet the Re- 
membrance of that Fear and Dread, and I says, know ye what that 
is you call your Heart? He answered No; without it was his 
Heart: Then says I, hear me, and I will tell you what it is, so 
delivered my Errand as well as I could, beginning a little by Way 
of Introduction, to open some foregoing Points, how Man came by 
the Fall, until God sent his Son even Christ, which Power of God 
dwelt in a human Soul and Body, and being kill’d and crucified, 
thereby laid down that Life for the World, thereby purchasing a 
Portion and Manifestation of that same divine Power to be given to 
every one: And that is this Grace that speaks in your Heart, and 
will not let you rest till you pay your just Debts. But this is not 
all it says, look inward and obey this, and it will say more: It will 
not let you Lie, Roar and Sing, Curse, nor Swear; and some more 
to this, or nearly to this Effect. Though I pen it now by the Strength 
of Memory for some Years, nor would I be understood to pen it with 
Intent that every Word I then delivered, was infallibly and strictly 
true, knowing it to be a hard Case, at first speaking not to mix, yea, 
and be permitted to drop some Things we are persuaded to be so, 
but recommend every One to God within himself. 

Now though our Principles held, there was no falling from the 
least Spark of saving Grace, yet, because of my Unwillingness to con- 
fess Christ I was at Times exceedingly afraid: The Scriptures also 
sided with the Quakers in these Things, and oft I was left inex- 
cusable by the Spirit, who witness’d against me for God. And I 
was feign to search the Quakers Writings for Relief to see if any 
of them had ever been so disobedient as I. And I found Encourage 
ment from some who had stood out, Year after Year, and then 
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took up the Cross, came to New-England, and suffered Whipings, 
&c. one in particular, directed me to the Book of Jonah; but not till 
now did I know and feel the great Use of that Book to some poor 
Souls. 

I began also to go to the Quakers Meetings; but I rather became 
confirmed that the present ones knew too little of true Religion, our 
own People began to undeceive me, and publicly disowned the in- 
ward Inspirations of the Spirit; so did I begin to defend altogether 
the Principles of the Quaker. 

Once taking the Confession of Faith, (a little Book) out of an 
Elder’s Hand, I happened to open it in a Place where it orders a 
Man must be twenty-four Years old, before he shall be ordain’d to 
preach the Word, seeing it strike at the very Life of Religion, cutting 
off all Faith in God, afraid to trust a younger Man. 

Where is St. Paul’s Faith here? who preached 17 Years by the 
Revelation of the Spirit; so far from receiving his Doctrine from the 
rest, that when the Spirit bid him go to them, he was feign to do it 
privately, lest he might or had run in vain. I asked the Elder to 
lend me the Book, after shewing him how it smell’d of Carnality; 
but he knew my Zeal for [33] a spiritual Ministry, and was one 
I believe that had experienced much of the inward Life, he refused 
me the Book and said, they did not stick to that Order, but if one 
in younger Age was called they gave way to the Spirit. I soon got 
one, but found they did not prove Matters fairly, but the Enquirer 
had to allow their Meaning on Texts, and some Texts had no Ref- 
erence to the Matter. I got Books also wrote against the Quakers. 

To sum up the whole Matter, my Friends took upon them to direct 
the Spirit, and suffered themselves to be led thereby as far as they 
tho’t fit, and when it led them out of their old Customs and Cere- 
monies then give it a new Name, and call that wherewith they were 
sanctified an unholy Thing, that which they must own to have been 
the Author of all the good Desires; that which had began to new- 
mould their Souls into the Image of God, they would now call the 
Devil. One Cause I believe was, if God taught his People himself 
and qualified his Ministers in Reality without the Colleges, then the 
Fleece would be in danger, no need for Pence; but I leave this on 
their own Consciences. And What I know by Experience I can speak 
with Assurance, so the Narrowness of the Way, the Difficulty of 
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crossing our own Wills by denying ourselves, this is contrary to the 
Flesh; it is easier for Flesh and Blood or the natural Man to fast 
two Days by their own Appointment, then one Meal by the LORD’s. 
Yet there is more Good in a Fast of only Half a Meal by Gods 
Appointment, then in a Score of our solemn appointed Fasts, which 
is plain to the Understanding the latter being no Fast, no more then 
if I happened to be where I could get nothing to eat for a Meal 
or so, this was known before hand and our Expectations prepared 
for it, no Provision made, there is no Expectation, nor no Tempta- 
tion, no Battle fought, so no Victory gained, neither over our own 
Wills nor Appetites, and our Lord well knew the Nature of those 
Fasts as among the Pharasees was practised, and commands his Dis- 
ciples to fast in secret, and to pray in secret, which Command I beg 
all Babes in Christ to obey, for nothing worse for a Youth in 
Christ to let the World know it fasts to God and prays to God. I 
charge you therefore when the Power of God is revealed in any of 
you, that you are constrained to forsake your old Companions and 
pray to the Lord, steal from them and hide thyself, don’t so much 
as let thy nearest Friend or Relation know thereof, Let not thy right 
Hand know what thy left doeth, and thy Father will reward thea 
openly, and give thee Strength over these Things, and when the Lord 
calls thee to confess his Name fear not, neither restrain Prayer 
before him, for that is the very Sword of the Spirit. Refuse not 
to pray before him though he calls thee at Midhight, though thou hast 
put off thy Cloaths, arise, put them on and let in thy Beloved be it 
never so cold. Don’t bring your Trash of Forms for an Excuse; I 
have performed Family Prayer already at seasonable Hours; I 
have attended our First and Week Days Meeting. I am in danger 
of taking cold, why did thou not come at seasonable Hours at the 
Times appointed? In this Sort of Language we was encouraged to 
resist and rebell. From the [34] Pulpit, even by Samuel Finley 
since settled in Nottingham. I doubt not but if such Formalists 
were only in Love with a Fellow Mortal, and an Opportunity offered 
for embracing each other, these would hardly be so much pleading 
unseasonable Hours; methinks I can see the intended Spouse to be 
affronted at so much as a Grumble. 

There is another Thing which is the Want of Faith: When I 
grew weak in Faith, I doubted whether would this Spirit lead me, 
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and when both together, I pretended I was afraid to be led aside by 
Satan, but the Truth is we are afraid God will not lead us as we 
would have him, he is putting his Yoke on us and we can’t trust him. 
And foresooth this, they would give as an infallible Mark of Satan, 
if we were pressed to smaller Things more then to the greater 
Duties of Religion. When in Truth these greater Duties was 
but a Form which we would by Custom have done of our own 
Wills. What should we have called him, had he commanded one 
of us to have gone barefooted three whole Years? for of Course, 
a stronger Pressing would be required to such a Thing then our 
accustomed Duties; methinks we should had an Enthusiast. Be 
sure had we had an Isaiah or an Abraham, would any of us believed 
God if he had tried us to slay an only Son. But do any suppose 
God convinced Abraham’s Understanding by a miraculous Ap- 
pearance and outward Voice; where then would have been his 
great Faith, which is an inward Belief against our outward Senses, 
that which is made visible to me outwardly, which I both see and 
know by my Understanding I believe sure enough, and so do the 
Devils. Thomas believed, because he had seen and his Understand- 
ing convinced, but Jesus said, Blessed are they who belteveth with 
Abraham’s Faith. But to conclude, I know by Experience nothing 
hinders this Faith from taking place in our Hearts, as our Love for 
Sin and the Contrarity of it to the Flesh and our natural Wills, if it 
did not reprove our Sins and oppose our Pleasure, we are not so much 
afraid of dishonouring God. But whilst I pondered on those Things, 
the Lord appeared to me in a Vision of the Night, in a Dream, and 
having a perfect Remembrance of it, choose to relate every Particular. 

And in my Dream, I thought the Lord Jesus appointed a certain 
Day on which he would descend, on a certain Part of the Earth to 
act a Play, with all that should be ready and meet him there, and 
Notice was given thereof every where, at least I thought the Notice 
in our Parts was general. I thought also aforetime, the Lord had 
given every Man and Child at such an Age a Pair of Sleeve-Buttons, 
and they were to come wearing them Buttons in their Sleeves, or 
not be admitted into the Play. I heard of it some Days beforehand, 
and began to consider what had become of my Buttons, and remem- 
bered I had laid them up safely in the House behind the Plates and 


Dishes on a Shelf or some of the Shelves, and thought to look them 
8 
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up when I went to the House and have them clean and ready, but 
when in the House I forgot them, and would think of them again 
when out at Work, but still forgot either at Breakfast Time, Dinner 
or Night. As the Time drew nigh I grew more [35] and more 
uneasy, and once or twice began to look for them, but found some 
pretty Thing or other to look at and think about, and so forgot 
them again until the Day came, and about nine o’Clock near Break- 
fast Time I remembered, but now least I should be too late to go 
first and look my Buttons, and began to reflect on my Carelessness, 
and tho’t if I was not too late I would mind my Business better, and 
had a Fear if I went now to the House I should not find them, so 
I set off and ran to the Place of Meeting. I ran exceeding fast, 
and while I was yet a great Way off, I lift up my Eyes and beheld a 
small Company on a Plain, at which I took Courage and ran a little 
farther, then looking again I saw the Lord standing near the Middle 
of the little Company ; who was in Rank, with their Faces towards me, 
and I knew the Lord as my only Acquaintance, who I thought be- 
held me with a Smile, but some of the Company moving, (for I was 
yet a good Way off), I saw their Silver Buttons which shined very 
bright, on which I stopped and beheld every one had on an exceeding 
clean white Shirt and the Buttons in the Sleeves, and I thought it 
looked exceeding beautiful. 

I stood a few Moments thinking what I should do without mine; 
and casting my Eyes on the Lord, I saw him looking steadfastly 
on me with a smiling Countenance, on which I took Courage, and 
said in Spirit to him, Lord I will come forward, thou canst in a 
miraculous Manner bring my Buttons to me; but I thought he gently 
altered his Countenance into a Resemblance of a Frown, and an- 
swered me by his Spirit inwardly, that back I must go for my 
Buttons, and come wearing them; then I breathed a Prayer to him, 
to assist me to find them, and give me as it were Wings to fly: So 
I turned back, not doubting of his Assistance, and ran as fast as be- 
fore. When in Sight of the House a Man met me, and he knew 
my Errand, and says, “Here are your Buttons,” turning, as though 
he was going to get them, I followed him, glad to get them so soon; 
but he seemed to dally, and I look’d, I was in Sight of the House, 
and was sure I left them there; and the Man was going over a muddy 
Place, I turned from him, and began to run again; but he called 
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out, “Here they are,” and began to scratch up the Mud: I could 
have trusted the Man in any temporal Matters, and did not suspect 
him to deceive me, so going up to him, he scratch’d out of the Mud 
a very pretty Pair, and began to wash them in some puddles of Water 
among the Mud; I knew directly they were not mine, for I knew 
whose they were, and says, why them are such a Ones; “ho! says 
the Man, they will do, this Way, in such a Hurry, and 
“don’t want them or cares nothifig about them. Then in Spirit 
(for I was not now in Sight,) I looked to the Lord, to know if he 
would approve of them; but he looked angry at me for turning aside. 
Then I scolded the Man, for now I perceiv’d he did it on Purpose, 
because his own were lost, and I said, why did you thus deceive me? 
you know they would not do; besides, put them in the same Place, 
for may want them. 

[36] The Man looked ashamed, and I ran on, to the House; it 
being now late Breakfast Time, there were some eating Pan-cakes, 
I being hungry fell also to eating; but before I had eat half a Cake 
I bethought myself, ran to the Shelf, and readily found my Buttons: 
Then I went to my Mother, (who was among many strange Women 
that were come together on the same Occasion,) to get her to put 
them in my Sleeves, while I eat my Pan-cake, which I held in the 
other Hand. After I had done eating, I stood sometime looking to 
and fro till I thought she was tedious, then looking to her, she had 
tied them one on each great Toe, with Thread, I cries out, O why so! 
they won’t do you no good there, she said why then are you so 
heedless? O says I, why would you serve me so on this Occasion, 
put them in, you can do it faster than I can with only one Hand. 
She nimbly cut them off my Toes and went to putting them in my 
Sleeves; I watched till she had one Button in one Side of the 
Wristband, when I took off my Eye looking round, but turning again 
to watch, she had slipt the Button out again, and was moving her 
Hands to my Toes; O what says I do you mean? seeming Angry; 
why says she if I had put them in it would not have done, you must 
put them in yourself. Then I took them from her and run out 
towards the Place, intending to put them in as I ran, but I was 
getting them ready, I suddenly met the whole Company, which 
shocked me so, I lost Countenance, but says, I hope it is not all over. 
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Not over says one, would we stay waiting all Day. By which Time 
I saw the Lord, and was sensible he knew all I had been about. 
Lord says I, and took hold of his Hand, I hope it is not over? No 
says he the Time is adjourned; I said not on my Account Lord, 
for thou knew I was coming; and he said no not on thy Account 
only, but for thousands besides thee. One answers me and says 
why, but had we not been come away you are not wearing your 
Buttons, the Lord (says I) knows, I should have got them in my 
Sleeves as I went along. But the Man seemed to doubt, though the 
Lord did not gain say me. So I began to shew the Man the Way, 
and it was partly by Faith, and that the Man knew as soon as he 
saw me put them in; and this had detained us two a little behind, 
and then following them into a House where was a great Fire, and 
they all stood warming. I went to the Lord to shew him, I now had 
them in, and took him by the Hand, sorrowing, he was going away 
so soon, and in a little Time he was gone, nor did I know how long 
the Time was adjourn’d. And I remember the Number of them that 
met, wearing their Buttons, and it was Nineteen, I was the twentieth, 
(had I got there,) nor did I see One more attempting to come. This 
is the Whole, and the Interpretation I leave. 

As before observed, I had been some Time under Fear, and this 
Dream encreased that Fear; but the Presence of God would afford 
me Comfort under any Fears; so all the next Day I was favour’d 
with his Presence more than common, and with much Assurance 
of his Love, though I had a Sight accompanying, that he would 
withdraw his Presence from me for a Time, which caus’d me the 
whole Day to pray, that [37] his Holy Spirit might not be quit 
taken from me, my Heart trembled with the Thoughts of living in 
the World without him. Thus his Presence continued all that 
Day with the same Assurance of his Love and Care, and still accom- 
pained with that Foresight that I should be left for a Time. And 
the next Day I found it even so, as soon as I awoke; I found myself 
like One in a solitary Desart, my Beloved was gone, and I knew 
not where to find him. Now I began to count the Time of his 
Coming, and methought it long if he should stay one Week; yet 
after many Weeks, I counted if it should be many Months, my Hopes 
would even fail. Now nothing could revive my Soul, all wordly De 
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lights and Pleasures I despis’d, all the Grandeur and Pomp of the 
Universe would have been but as a Bubble. 

Where to enquire after him I knew not, the Presbyterians had 
disown’d him, the Quakers I could not trust; yet my Soul longed 
for his Presence, nor could it be satisfied without him. 

No hunted Hart ever longed more after the water Brooks, then 
my Soul did after God ; and when I looked into the usual Place of his 
Resort, behold he was gone, and I knew not where. 

All Men for Relief I forsook, I put no Trust in them: I resolved 
to bear my Burden alone and unknown, though he stay’d now a Year, 
and Years after Years. 

I went now by Turns to both Meetings; the Presbyterians gave 
out from the Pulpit, “That the Power of God had left them, and 
“said, it was from the great Opposition it met with by the World,” 
meaning those that oppos’d the New-Jights. I thought for my own 
Part, the Opposition in myself was the most material. But I re 
member the Minister took much Pains from the Pulpit, to encourage 
his Hearers to depend on their former Experinces, and not throw 
away their Confidence, assuring them there was no Possibility of 
falling from Grace, and he preached much from a Text, where it 
says: If thy Heart condemns thee, God is greater; but tf thy Heart 
condemns thee not, then hast thou Confidence in God. After much 
Stuff, the Whole he made of it was, “That God was greater, and 
“would justify; but if our Hearts condemn’d us not, it was as well, 
“and then we had Confidence, &.” All this Shuffling would not do 
with me, if my Heart condemns me, God is greater, and so much 
more and greater, the Condemnation would be, Conscience is here 
meant no Doubt; and the Answer of a good Conscience was, the 
saving Baptism, a pure Conscience and undefiled, is what we are to 
press to. They owned God’s Power was gone, save at certain Times, 
and I saw they could preach without it; they were turning back to 
Old Presbyterianism, and a State of dead Forms. Thus I left 
them, and was the more confirm’d in the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, as I have all along plead for, nor was my Faith on Man, 
it matter’d nothing to me, that this did so, and the other so, for if 
it was Evil, I knew it was done in Opposition to that Power. When 
I had to remember how the Lord watch’d over me from one Year’s 
End to another, Night and Day, ex[38]ceeding the Care of a 
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Mother over her sucking Child. I speak the Truth Friends, I lie 
not, I am not able to set in forth to the Full, it was not possible 
I could believe this Spirit was to blame for the Sins of the Diso- 
bedient, I mean that Spirit testified of by the ancient Quakers, for 
I am as sure the Spirit they witness’d of was the same, as I am 
of my Hand being Part of my Body, and I have known it strive so 
much against my yeilding to Sin, that the Thoughts of bringing 
Dishonour to his Name has been a greater Motive to restrain me 
therefrom; than all the Terrors of Hell and Damnation. 

So my Faith being not built on Man, the Fall of Man did not 
stumble me, for that will be Truth, tho’ all Men deny it. I went 
now altogether to the Quakers Meeting, and been much ever since 
a quiet Spectator; and have seen my Beloved at Times, who would 
touch the Handles of the Lock and withdraw, and peep as it were 
through the Lettice of the Window, or through the Roof of the 
House; sometimes appear on the Way, but withdraw as soon as I 
came in Sight of the City, or Assembly of the People: Like a 
Mother who weaneth her Child from the Breast, so is my Beloved; 
nor may he be stirr’d up till he please. Satan now plan’d his Designs 
against me, and was more than seven Years advancing by such slow 
Degrees, as scarcely discernably his nearer Approach. At length he 
stirred up my Beloved: O ye Daughters of Jerusalem! stir the 
affectionate Son of my Bosom, and has promised, that then my Soul 
shall live ; stir him not up, he will come in the Time when it shall 
please him, and be as a Wind in the Forrest among the Trees. 


FINIS. 


Written about the Year 1750. 

















HISTORICAL NOTES 
By D. L. Corsirr 


George Burrington, Governor of the Province of North Caro- 
lina, was removed from office in 1725 by the Lords Proprietors, 
because they feared he would stir up a revolution in order to force 
them to assign their property to the Crown. 

The Crown assumed control of the province in 1728, but Richard 
Everard continued in the capacity of Governor until 1731 when 
Burrington was appointed to succeed him. 

Burrington on his return to office was given a hearty welcome by 
the citizens of North Carolina because of his former administration, 
but a controversy between him and the people soon developed 
over the collection of quit rents. This controversy grew into heated 
discussions and acrimonious debates, but Burrington would not 
yield, insisting that his position was maintained in his instructions 
from the Crown, while the people maintained they would follow 
the laws as established and as had been the custom. The question 
had not been settled when Gabriel Johnston was appointed to suc- 
ceed Burrington. On taking office, Johnston inherited the quit rent 
controversy, as will be seen by the following: 


A Protest of the Grand Jury against the proclamations of Governor Gabriel 
Johnston concerning the collection of quit-rents. 
March 29, 1735. 
To His Excellency GABRIEL JOHNSTON Esq.; Governor and Commander 
in Chief of North Carolina 


The Humble ADDRESS of the Grand Jury for the said Province. 


We His Majesty’s most faithful and Loyal Subjects, and your Excellency’s 
most obedient Servants, do congratulate your Excellency on your safe Ar- 
rival into this Province. We do from your Excellency’s consumate Wisdom 
and Goodness promise our selves Protection in all our just Rights and 
Privileges. 

It was with pleasure we heard the Chief Justice of this Province in his 
Charge to us, declare the great Happiness His Majesty’s Subjects enjoy’d, 
in being governed by Laws of their own making. This led us to consider the 
purport of divers Proclamations and Advertisements put up respecting the 
Quit Rents due to his Majesty our most Gracious Sovereign; By those we 
are directed to pay the one half of the Arrears due in the Month of June 
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next; and the other half in the Month of December; and if Payments are 
made in the Paper-Currency it must be at Seven for One Sterling, and carried 
to the several Court-houses of the Province. 

We humbly Leave to address your Excellency on this Occasion, and to 
represent unto you, that we can’t learn by any Law, that the King’s Tenants 
in this Province are obliged to carry their Rents to such Places as the 
Governour and Council shall appoint, it having always been the Custom, 
Time out of Mind, to pay their Rents on the Land; nor can we learn, that 
they are obliged to pay the same in particular Currency, or at such Rates as 
the Governor and Council shall direct, other than the Rates as are ascer- 
tained by the Law of this Province, entitled, Stated Commodities rated: And 
in a particular Manner we Leave to represent unto your Excellency, that by 
the Law passed in 1729, for Emitting Bills of Credit, the same were rated 
at the Value of 25s per Ounce Silver Money, or 20s the d. weight in Gold, 
which Law was confirmed by the late Sessions of Assembly held but a few 
Weeks past. 

We therefore humbly beg Leave to represent unto your Excellency, that 
in our humble Opinion, those Proclamations and Advertisements grounded 
thereon, are contrary to the Laws and Usages of this Province, and par- 
ticularly contrary to the Grant-Deed dated May 1668, recited in each Patent 
for Land, which Deed declares that the Inhabitants of Albemarle County 
shall hold their Lands on the same Terms and Conditions as the People of 
Virginia hold theirs. 

In Virginia, from whence divers of us came, his Majesty received Tobacco 
for his Rents at one Penny per Pound; but here we understand that it is 
refused at one Penny per Pound, altho’ his Majesty by his Royal Instructions 
to the late Governour Burrington, was graciously pleased to direct that the 
Quit-Rents should be settled in Proclamation. 

We humble beg your Excellency to consider the Hardship this Province 
must labour under, if those Proclamations and Advertisements are to be 
comply’d with. Your Excellency has travelled through a great Part of this 
Country, and Have been an Eye-witness of the wretched Poverty of very 
many of the Inhabitants: If Silver is demanded, we who come from the 
several Parts of the Country, are sensible there is not enough in the Prov- 
ince to pay a Quarter of a Year’s Rent: If the Goods at the Prices rated by 
Law, in which the Inhabitants have always been allowed to pay their Rents, 
are refused, and Paper-Money taken at a larger Discount than by the Law 
now in Force it is rated at, how grievous must it be to those who have in Con- 
formity to that Law, taken up Money and morgaged their Estates to secure 
the Payment of such Sums as they have taken at the Loan-Office and how 
calamitous must the Consequence be to a whole Province, that shall see their 
ancient Usages, the Grant-Deed, and the Laws of the Province still in force, 
trampled upon and deemed as useless, and made void by Proclamations! 

We humbly intreat your Excellency to take the Premises into your serious 
Consideration, and we humbly desire, that you will be pleased to recall those 
Proclamations, or direct the Payments to be made as heretofore hath always 
been accustomed; and particularly that if the same are to be paid in Paper- 
money it may be at the same Rate as by Law Bstablished, and not at so 
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unreasonable a Time as in the Month of June, being the Height of the Crop- 
Time and Wheat-Harvest, but rather the one Half of the Arrears to be paid 
this next Winter, and the Remainder the Winter following, as we proposed 
by the Council at their last Sessions of Assembly. 

If your Excellency shall be pleas’d to comply with this our humble Request 
in favour to the poor Inhabitants of this Province, We make no Doubt but 
that the next Assembly will propose such a Law concerning his Majesty’s 
Rents, as may be agreeable to his Majesty’s gracious Pleasure and Inten- 
tions. 

We are Your Excellency’s most obedient, and most humble Servants. 

James Castellow, Foreman, Thomas Lowther, John Powers, John Boude, 
Henry Bonner, William Willson, John Dawson, Robt. Campaigne, John Spiers, 
Jacob Pope, Barnes Fleming, Thos. Kearney, Thos. Bryant, Thos. Whitmell, 
Ben MacKinne, Henry Baker.' 


THE GOVERNOUR’S ANSWER 
Edenton, March 29, 1735. 


GENTLEMEN: I Little expected to have heard any more upon so unreason- 
able a Subject: I shall take Care that the Country shall have no reason to 
complain of any Thing that relates to me personally; But as I have express 
Orders from his Majesty, in case an Act of Assembly was not passed, to col- 
lect the Arrears with out Loss of Time, you may depend upon it I shall 
not venture to disobey his Majesty’s Commands upon any Account whatso- 
ever: but you may easily observe, that I have used great Lenity in this 
Affair, by fixing the Exchange of Bills at a lower Rate than has ever yet 
taken place in this Country, and by allowing two Times of Payment. 

I have told you already that your Grant Deed as you are pleased to call it, 
was but a temporary Letter of Attorney which subsisted only two Years, and 
what you call Laws, were shameful Collusions betwixt the late Lords Pro- 
prietors Servants and their Tenants to cheat their Masters. 

In short Gentlemen, let the Consequences be what they will I shall not 
withdraw the Proclamation, and as you make so great a Matter of paying the 
Crown Two Shillings per Hundred Acres, if you think it is so hard a Bar- 
gain, you may leave the King’s Lands (for they are his Lands and not yours) 
as soon as you please, there are to my certain Knowledge Thousands of in- 
dustrious Protestants who will gladly come into your Places, and thank- 
fully pay the Crown double your Rents without all this Clamour and Noise. 

Gas. JOHNSTON.* 


Governor Johnston's Speech delivered to the Council and House of Commons 
on the collection of quit rents, and prorouging the Assembly. 
Aug. 9, 1735. 


GENTLEMEN: I find by your Management while the Quit-Rent Bill was 
depending in your House, by this Address, and your whole behaviour, that 
you have entertain’d very odd and unaccountable Notions of his Majesty's 
Rights and your own Privileges. As I have made it my business to study 


1 South Carolina Gazette, March 29, 1735. 
2South Carolina Gazette, Aug. 9, 1735. 
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the Constitution of this Country, ever since I had the Honour to serve the 
King in this Station, by perusing all the Records belonging to the Province, 
both here and in London, I think it my duty, now this Assembly is to 
separate to rectify some of your mistakes, and what I have now to say, ought 
to have the more weight with you, as it is spoken in a fair open manner, as 
it is to stand upon record, and to be perus’d by our Superiors at home, so 
that if I advance any thing but what is strictly true, I can’t fail of being 
detected. 

I shall begin with giving you a true and just Account of what you are 
pleased to call the Grand-Deed. It is certainly true, that the late Lords 
Proprietors did in the year 1668, by an authentick Deed under their hands 
and Seal, grant their Lands to the then Inhabitants of Albemarle County 
for Quit-Rents to be paid in the same manner as in Virginia. If you have 
a mind to call this Instrument the Grand-Deed, with all my heart; I have 
no objection to it, I won't quarrel with you about names, I shall only observe 
to you, that this Deed neither in it’s own nature, nor by any Clause in it, 
can ever be reckon’d Irrevocable: And I do assure you, that it Was actually 
revok’d in the Year 1670, by another Deed, equally authentick and contain- 
ing full as strong Clauses, as that granted two Years before; and the Originals 
of both these Instruments are now in the (late Lords Proprietors) Books at 
the Board of Trade. By this latter Deed, all such as for the future took 
up Lands in Albemarle County were to pay as reserv’d Rent in the Coin of 
England to their Lordships one half penny per Acre, which amounts to 4s. 2d. 
Sterling per One Hundred Acres. 

Now, Gentlemen, if you are for determining this Affair by Deeds passed 
under the Lords Proprietors, let us go to work fairly, | am very willing that 
all the Inhabitants of this County, which hold their Lands under any Grants, 
made before the Year 1670, shall pay their Rents in the same Manner as they 
did in Virginia in the Year 1668, whatever way that may be; But then it is 
but equal and just, that all who hold Lands in this County under Grants 
since the Year 1670 should pay four Shillings and 2 pence per 100 Acres, and 
I am of Opinion his Majesty will be no great loser by this; But if you fancy 
that where there are several Instruments or Deeds, you are at Liberty to 
pick out one of them, which makes most for Your own advantage, and by 
Christening it by the name of the Grand Deed or Charter, you can destroy 
the force of all the other Deeds which makes for the advantage of your Land- 
lord, you will find yourselves miserably out in your reckoning. The King’s 
Ministers at home won’t be used so like Children. So that upon the whole 
without having recourse to any Deeds whatsoever, it will be the safest rule 
for the Inhabitants of Albemarle County to pay 2s. Sterling per 100 Acres for 
all Land held Before his Majesty's purchase; Now, Gentlemen, as to your 
Laws, it is the great happiness of all his Majesty’s Subjects in every part 
of his Dominions, and I hope it will always be so, that they are govern’d 
by Law, and not by the arbitrary Will and pleasure of any person whatso- 
ever, and as in all free Country’s Law is the Rule and Standard both for those 
who govern, and those who are govern’d, great Care is taken that there should 
be some known settled and establish’d Methods and forms of enacting, pass- 
ing and promulgating all Laws. These methods are different in different 
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Countrys, in this Country the method is well known, and very distinctly 
laid down, when a Bill had passed both Houses it was sent home, and if 
in two Years it was ratified by the Lords Proprietors, and this Ratification 
notified publickly at the next Biennial Assembly, then and never till then, 
it passed into a Law, if in two Years it was not ratified, it became null and 
void of Course. This is so notoriously the Case that it is repeated above ten 
several Times in your Journals in the most strong and expressive manner 
that words can make it. Now Gentlemen, if you can shew me any Law which 
regulates & directs the payment of Quit rents, and has gone thro’ all these 
necessary forms, I will submit to it with all my heart, and nobody shall more 
scrupulously adhere to it, but until you do this, you must give me leave to 
think that there is no other Law in this Province with regard to the method 
of paying the Kings Quit-Rents, of any force, except what is common to all 
his Majesty’s Tenants in every part of his Dominions, that is the Crown 
Law which is executed by his Court of Exchequer, a Law which tho’ it does 
speedy Justice against those who refuse to pay the King His Dues, can never 
hurt any Tenant that pays his Rent punctually. As for those Acts of As- 
sembly which direct the payment in Commodities and rate them at a certain 
price, as they were never ratified, as they never had your Landlords (who 
were one of the contracting parties) Consent, if I should pay any regard to 
them (as I believe I never shall) I am sure they would be rejected at home 
with indignation, far less shall I pay any regard to such straggling instruc- 
tions of their Lordships Receivers, in former times, which may be pickt up 
to serve a Turn now for these only shew how much the Lords Proprietors 
were straitend to come at their own, that they were forced to try every 
method to see if they could get any returns from their Lands, and when they 
found that by the treacherous combination of their Officers with their Ten- 
ants, they could make no profit of their Estates, they were forced to sell the 
Soil of the Province to the Crown. 

Now Gentlemen, if you think that such shallow Evasions as these, such 
acts of Assembly as were never ratified and consequently can by no pro- 
priety of speech be called Laws, or one accidental Instruction to a Receiver, 
are a solid Foundation for you to contend with the Crown of Great Britain 
I am sorry for it. If you will venture the Ease, the Peace and Security of 
yourselves, your Families and Estates, upon so slender a bottom, it is no 
fault of mine, let them answer for it that lead you into such an Error, it 
can’t at all injure his Majesty’s rights, but it may be of fatal Consequence 
to you & your Families inthe End. If anybody reckons that this is very hard 
to the poor, that it is a hard and severe manner of proceeding, (and so I have 
been told it has in private Conversation been represented) there is a very 
easy remedy for all this, let them pay the King the Arrears of his Quit-Rents 
and move with their Families off his Lands, and then let them go into any 
part of the World and take up Lands at a cheeper Rate, and wherever they 
settle, no doubt all good People will heartily pity the Oppression they have 
met with from so severe a Landlord, and that they could not hold so poor 
a quantity of Land as 100 Acres without being forced to pay so immense a 
Sum as 2 or 3s. yearly Rent for it. These things Gentlemen won't bear being 
talk’d of, it is a Faroe, that has too long acted under the late Lords 
Proprietors, and if you have not yet been told that it will not be 
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tolerated now the King is Law of the Soil, it is high time for me to assure 
you of it; and that if the Arrears of his Majesty's Rents are not pay’d at the 
times and in the Manner mentioned, in the Proclamation, Distresses shall 
be made for them: But if any dislike the Terms, or can find Land at a lower 
rate any where else, he has nothing to do but to relinquish his Majesty's 
Lands in this Province, for such other persons as will comply with his 
Terms, and I am under no manner of apprehension but his Majesty will find 
Tenants for all the Lands he has to dispose of. 

This, Gentlemen, is using you in no other manner than you yourselves or 
any other Landlord may use his Tenants without doing them any Injustice 
or even hardship and if either you yourselves have imbib’d, or some design- 
ing persons have instilled any notions into you, which make you believe that 
the King has not as much power & as just a right to dispose of his own 
Property and to grant his own Lands, as you have in your private Estates, 
which you hold under him, it is high time to undeceive you. 

For my own part as I am bound by my Oath, my Honour, and all the Ties 
that are sacred among Men, I will see Justice done to the King in his 
Revenues, let the Consequences be what they will; And as you have taken the 
liberty to mention my Instructions, I am not sensible that I have in the least 
departed from them, except in taking Bills of Currency at a proper discount 
for Quit-Rents instead of Gold and Silver, without his Majesty’s leave; A 
step I took out of Tenderness to you, and which I am like to have small 
thanks for here, and I am afraid I shall have still less at home. But the 
most extraordinary insinuation in your Address is, that by the Charter of 
King Charles the 2d, the Deputies of the Lords Proprietors with the Assent 
of the Assembly could make laws binding on the Lords Proprietors as well 
as the People, I have perus’d the Charter you refer too often, and the only 
Clause relating to the Manner of making Laws is what follows, “And also to 
ordain, make and enact, and under their (that is the Lords Proprietors) 
Seals to publish any Laws and Constitutions whatsoever according to their 
best discretion by and with the Advice, Assent & Approbation of the Freemen 
of the said Province, or the greatest part of them, or of their Deputies or 
Delegates, whom for enacting of the said Laws when and as often as need 
shall require, we will that you (that is the Lords Proprietors) shall from 
time to time assemble.” It is plain from this, that by the Charter, the first 
Essential Requisite to the making of a law, was that it should be published 
under the Lords Proprietors Seals. If you think to evade this, by saying 
that by their Deputies they did publish it under their Seals, I must once 
more remind you, that they always did reserve this power to themselves of 
Ratifying such Bills as pas’d in both Houses here, before they pas’d into 
Laws, and that this Ratification should be publickly declared at the next 
Biennial Assembly. So that in the Matter of passing Laws, it was not an 
absolute but a limitted power, which their Deputies were invested with, and 
the Limitation expressed in the most strong, direct and explicit Terms that 
possibly could be. 

After all, Gentlemen, it is a shame there should be any Necessity for say- 
ing so much on so plain a Point; For plain it is notwithstanding all the Pains 
taken to perplex it, by a few Men who have no hopes of screening themselves, 
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or having their Crimes pass undetected, but by keeping the Country in the 
same embroiled and unsettled Condition which first gave them an opportunity 
of committing their Frauds, by Men who have more squeez’d & oppressed 
their fellow Subjects and got more Money for themselves & Relations by the 
Sale of Lands since the Year 1728; than the Lords Proprietors got during the 
whole Sixty Years they were in possession, and yet they have the Insolence 
to foment and raise an unjust Clamour against the King for demanding what 
he has honestly and fairly purchased and payd for, and what he designs 
should be held by his Subjects at moderate and easie Quit-Rents, and not 
at such exorbitant and unconscionable prices, as they contrary to all Law and 
Justice, extorted from the poor industrious People. 

Gentlemen of the Council, I return you my hearty thanks for the great 
regard you have shown in all your proceedings to his Majesty’s Service and 
the publick Good. 

As for you, Gentlemen of the House of Burgesses, if you have left anything 
undone for the service and benefit of the People you represent, for the Trade, 
Quiet and Prosperity of the County, you cannot justly blame me for it, you 
cannot pretend that in any of your Consultations, or proceedings, you mett 
with the least Interruption from me; I hate all measures which must appear 
harsh and Severe, and could therefore have wished you had made the Col- 
lection of the Kings Rents easie to you and your fellow Subjects; But as you 
have not, I have declared my intention and will do my Duty. 

I do Prorogue this Assembly into the Ist Day of July next, and this Assem- 


bly is accordingly Prorouged.* 


Ship wrecked on North Carolina Bar Fifty Carts of Pidgeon’s Neck Flies 
killed and putrified by the sun. 


Boston, May 2. 


We are informed from North-Carolina, that a Scooner belonging to St. 
Christophers, whereof was Master Capt. James Codner of this Town, was 
sunk upon the Bar, by the Violence of Seas beating over them their Boat 
was washed away, so that they were deprived of the Hopes of saving their 
Lives in her; the Scooner was cast upon the shore, broke to Pieces, the 
Cargo entirely lost, and all the People on board lost their Lives; they all 
belonged to this Town; the Master has left a sorrowful Widow and one Child. 

We are also informed from the same place, by a Gentleman lately come 
from thence, that it is very sickly there, and that whilst he was there, he 
saw a prodigious Quantity of Flies, which they call Pidgeon’s Neck Flies; 
that when they arose, he took them to be Birds, they being so large; It 
happening to blow hard the Wind carried them into the River, where they 
all died, but as they floated upon the Water they were drove ashore, and 
that the Heat of the Sun had putrified them to that Degree that no person 
could pass near that Place, the Air being infected with their Corruption. 
The Quantity was so great that 50 Carts could not have contained them.* 


*South Carolina Gazette, Aug. 9, 1735. 
*South Oarolina Gazette, June 11, 1737. 
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Ezempting families from tazation for first Ten Years of Residence; chang- 
ing Newton to Wilmington with Privilege of a Representative to the 
Assembly. 

Wilmington, Cape Fear, March 15. 

Mr. Trmorny, Please to insert the following in your next Gazette and in so 
doing you'll oblige many of your Subscribers, as well as Yours, etc. 

At a General Assembly, held at Newbern in February last, it was resolved 
by both Houses that the Families lately arrived from North-Britain at 
Cape-Fear, should be exempted from all Taxes for 10 Years; And that all 
Protestants coming from Europe into this Province for the future, and set- 
tling in a Body of Forty in Number or upwards, shall in like Manner be 
exempted for Ten Years next after their Arrival. 

This Place formerly known by the name of Newton, was by Act of Assem- 
bly, established a Town by the Name of Wilmington, with Privilege of sending 
a Member to the Assembly, and having the County Courts fixed here; and 
this being declared the most central and convenient Place of the Port of 
Brunswick; The Collector and Naval Officer were at the same Time ordered 
to hold their Offices here. 

The Assembly after having passed some useful Laws, was prorogued to 
November next to sit at Edenton, and we hear his Excellency intends for the 
future to hold the General Assembly there, and at this Town by turns. 


Great crops made in North Carolina 

CHARLESTOWN. August 15.—By a Letter from Wilmington in North 
Carolina, dated the Ist Day of this Instant, we are informed, That having 
had the finest Seasons, all is in a flourishing Condition; and the greatest 
Crops likely to be made in that Province that ever was known. 

Another Letter from the same Place informs us, That Henry McCulloch 
Esq. will make some Thousands of Barrels of Beef and Pork this Season, at 
Seranta, the like never knowu before. 

Seranta is Mr. McCulloch’s Place of Residence, and is in a Pleasant Situa- 
tion, on the N. E. Branch of Cape Fear River.* 


North Carolina Produces Indigo. 

CHARLESTOWN, August 23.—And from North Carolina, they write, that 
Indigo grows very well in that Province, and that they have made some very 
good.” 

Prohibiting the Exportation of Indian Corn. 

CHARLESTOWN, June 25.—The Commander in Chief of North Carolina 
has prohibited the Exportation of Indian Corn, and all other Grain, from 
that Province, ’till the 12th of November next; Power to do so being given 
him by an Act, intitled, an Act to prohibit the Exportation of Grain in Time 
of Scarcity, whereby it is enacted, “That whenever the Price of Corn exceeds 


5 South Carolina Gazette, April 11, 1740. 
*South Carolina Gazette, August 15, 1743. 
™South Carolina Gazette, August 23, 1746. 
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3 sh. Proclamation Money per Bushel in any Port of that Province, the Gov- 
ernor or Commander in Chief, with the Consent of at least 3 of his Coundil 
{council], may, by Proclamation, Prohibit the Exportation of all Grain.’ 


Map of North Carolina by Edward Moseley. 
To Be Sold. New and correct Maps of North Carolina by Edward Moseley,* 
dedicated to His Excellency the present Governor of the said Province, to be 
sold by the Printer hereof.* 


Much Sickness in North Carolina. 


Boston, May 5. On Friday last Capt. Cowdry arriv’d here in 12 days from 
Bath county of North Carolina, and informs us that it is exceeding sickly 
there, especially in the North Couniry, where, ’twas judg’d above half the 
Inhabitants were dead; that whole Families were carry’d off thereby; the 
Distemper begins with a violent pain in the Eye, and the Sick continue but 
about 20 or 30 Hours before they die; He further says, that on the 8th of 
March last, there was a considerable Shock of an Earthquake in No. Caro 
lina.” 


For about eight years, 1740-1748, the coast of North Carolina 
was infested with French and Spanish Privateers, and the merchant- 
men suffered great losses in property captured and destroyed. These 
privateers not only captured the vessels near the coast, but also 
sailed up the streams, seized and plundered several towns. Beau- 
fort was captured and held several days for plunder in 1747. Bruns- 
wick was captured, plundered and destroyed in 1748 while the in- 
habitants fled in confusion, but they later recovered from their 
surprise and organized a body of men to attack the Privateers. 

The following are a few newspaper reports of the operations of the 
Spanish Privateers during that period. 

Spanish Privateers on coast of North Carolina 
(From the Virginia Gazette) 


WILLIAMSBURG, May 22.—By a Letter from a Gentleman at Edenton, in 
North-Carolina, dated the 13th Instant, we have the following Advice, That 
their Sea-Coast is much infested with two Spanish Privateers, who have 
taken several Vessels, particularly Two from that Port, loaded with Pro- 
visions, before they had been half an Hour at Sea; One of them belong’d to 
Mr. James George of Posquotank, who had the Mortification to see his Vessel 
and Cargo taken before his face, as he stood on Shore. The Privateers have 
taken Four more Vessels within these Ten Days. They have chas’d Three 


® South Carolina Gazette, June 28, 1742. 


*Moseley was the leader of the opposition against George Burrington in the quit rent 
controversy, speaker of the House of Assembly, and public Treasurer. 
% South Carolina Gazette, June 28, 1735. 
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Vessels from the Northward lately, which have narrowly escaped; The Span- 
fards are dull Sailors, and therefore they fitted out a Launch with 20 Men 
to take a Boston Sloop; the New-England-man. at his Wits-End, bethought 
of a Stratagem whereby he saved himself; for just as the Spaniards were 
about to board him, he suddenly heat out his Port-Holes, as if he had Guns, 
and would fire on them; which so scared them, that they marched off with all 
Speed, and gave the Sloop an Opportunity to get in over the Bar.” 


Sloop taken by Privateer near Ocracoke 


CHARLESTOWN, August 6.—The following is part of a Letter from Captain 

Thomas Hadley, to a Gentleman in this Town, dated 
Cape-Fear, July 7, 1741. 

This comes to acquaint you of the Misfortune of having my Sloop taken 
last Sunday Morning, about 9 of the Clock, about Ten Leagues up the Sound 
within the Bar of Ocacock, by a Spanish Privateer’s Long-Boat, in a Calm, 
being then on my Passage for the West-Indies: Upon which I immediately 
applied myself to the commanding Officer there, who sent an Express to this 
Place, which I chose to carry myself. 

The Gentlemen here upon my Arrival have fitted out the Letter of Marque 
Ship, Capt. Walker, with One Hundred Hands; and a small Schooner, with 
Fifty Hands; And I hope to have the Pleasure of seeing the Spaniards 
brought in by them. 

The Prizes that the Spanish Privateer has taken, is Two Ships, Three 
Sloops, and One Schooner; One of the Ships was Captain Dupey, bound from 
Boston for Charles-Town. The Spaniards have built themselves Tents on 
Ocacock Island; Two of the Sloops lie in Teache’s Hole, and the Two Ships 
lie at an Anchor off the Bar. The Privateer is a high Stern black Sloop, 
with about One Hundred Men on board, and a very heavy Sailor. By the 
Accounts of several People who have escaped from them, they have burnt 
several Houses, and destroyed great Numbers of Cattle. 

The Amount of our Cargo taken, being Provisions, the renin included, is 
upwards of Seven Hundred Pounds Sterling.” 


Spanish Privateers burn tents Built on Ocracoke Island. 
(Extract of a private Letter from a Gentlemen at Cape-Fear) 
Wilmington, July 21, 1741. 
“We do not hear that our Privateer is yet fail’d but rather a-Ground last 
Night, but expected to get off the Tide following.” 

. About Three Weeks ago Capt. Peacock, (who arrived here last Week) 
saw a fine clean Ship with a Sloop on one Side and a Schooner on the Other, 
Lying at Anchor off the Bar of Ocacock Inlet, to which he gave Chase in 
order (supposing them to be Friends) to get some Provisions of them, 
which he was in great Want of; but by that Time he got within a Mile of 
them, they all weigh’d Anchor and bore away before the Wind, one of which 
he could plainly discern to be a large black Sloop Spanish Privateer as 
described in Capt. Hady’s Letter, and the Ship and Schooner he suppos’d to 


“South Carolina Gazette, July 80, 1741. 
%2 South Osrolina Gazette, August 6, 1741. 
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be her Prizes. Before the Spaniards weigh’d Anchor they were seen by Capt. 
Peacock, burning the Tents they had built on Ocacock Island. 

A Schooner belonging to Capt. Thomas Henning, and a Sloop belonging 
to Capt. Jonathan Skrine, both of Winyaw, are supposed to be fallen into the 
Hands of the Spaniards, having both sail’d from North Carolina about 
Fifteen Weeks since. 

Many other Vessels bound for this Place, are supposed to have been taken 
by the Spanish Privateers which infest our Coast; Particularly Capts. Skut 
and Wellon from Boston, and 2 Sloops from New-York. 

On Saturday last sail’d cn a Cruise his Majesty’s Ship the Tartar Pink, 
the Honourable Capt. George Townsend, who at the same time took several 
outward bound Vessels under Convoy. 

The same Day sail’d on a cruise, Capt. John Rouss, who, (we hear) is to 
go as far as St. Augustine, in order to see if he can meet with the Spanish 
Privateer or Prizes lately seen by Capt. Peacock, off Cape-Fear. 

We hear, that about a Fortnight ago, in the Latitude of St. Augustine, 
Capt. Mason was chased by large black Spanish Privateer Sloop, and that 
about Six Days ago he was chased off Cape-Fear by another small Privateer 
of the same nation, but his Vessel being a Prime Sailor he escaped them 
both; On Tuesday he met with the Tartar Pink Man of War, Capt. George 
Townsend, and informed him of these Privateers, from whom we may now 
hope to have a good Account of the Dons.” 


Spanish Privateers Capture Ships 


CHARLES-TOWN Oct. 3.—The Ship Francis and William, Capt. Nathaniel 
Howland, (Bound from hence for Antigua) was taken on the 2d of May last, 
off our Bar, by a Spanish Man of War Snow, and carried into the Havannah. 
Capt. Roul from North-Carolina for Hull was also taken by the same Vessel, 
the 12th of May, off Cape Fear. As was also on the 25th a Brigt. commanded 
by Capt. Phenix from New York for Jamaica; .. . 

We hear that two irish Men on board the aforesaid Man of War, (having 
been at Cape Fear) persuaded the Spaniards to land in the Night, and sur- 
prize the House of Roger Moore Esq. where they assured them they might 
get a considerable Booty; But the Man of War's Station off Cape Fear being 
expired, prevented the Execution of this Proposal. 

The Indian Queen, Capt. Dolman, from North Carolina for Bristol, the Gale 
Frigat, Capt. Blackburn, from Jamaica for London, and Capt. Walker in a 
Snow from Lancaster, are all taken and carried into the Havannah by the 
Spanish Privateers.* 

Captain Sherburn taken off Bog-Inliet. 


CHARLES-TOWN, November 14.—By a Letter from a Gentlemen at Wil- 
mington in N. Carolina, dated 27th of October last, we have Advice that Capt. 
Sherburn in a small Schooner from Boston for this Place, (who Sail’d the 
beginning of October) was taken on the 17th of the same Month, off Bog- 
Inlet near White Oak, by a Spanish Privateer Schooner with 80 Men. Capt. 
Sherburn and three of his Men have escaped on Shore.” 


% South Carolina Gazette, August 6, 1741. 

4 South Carolina Gazette, October 3, 1741. 

% South Carolina Gazette, November 7, 1741. 
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No News of the Spanish Schooner. 
CHARLES-TOWN, Nov. 21.—A Letter from a Gentlemen in North Caro- 
lina, dated the 6th Instant mentions, that they have heard no news of the 
Spanish Schooner on the that Coast since the Taking of Capt. Sherburn of 
Bog Inlet; and That Capt. Donham is safely arrived from this Place.” 


Two Vessels taken off Ocracoke. 

CHARLESTOWN, Jan. 8.—We hear from North Carolina that a Spanish 
Privateer has again lately been on that Coast, and taken Two Vessels off 
Okerecock and has also done as much Mischief on that Coast as ever Don 
Pedro did.” 

Spanish Privateer Escapes. 

On Friday last came in the Northern Post, with a Confirmation of Capt. 
Bladwell’s engaging a Spanish Brigantine Privateer off Okerecock, on the 
26th of May last in the Night, after having chas’d her the whole Day; That 
the Swift exchang’d three or four Broad-sides with the Privateer, and would 
certainly have taken her, had they not shot away her Main and Fore-stays, 
so that they cou’d not work the Vessel, which, with the Darkness of the 
Night favour’d the Privateer’s Escape, and Capt. Bladwell was obliged to 
put into Wilmington to repair. From whence, we hear, he again sail’d on a 
Cruise, on Friday the 18th Instant, in order to keep our Coasts clear.” 


Spanish Ships Stranded 


Philadelphia, Sept. 13.—Since our last Capt. Rivers arrived from North 
Carolina, who informs us, that one of the Spanish Ships (mentioned in our 
last paper) had been ashore about 6 Leagues to the southward of Cape Hat- 
tcras, but was got off again, tho’ in a very shattered condition, and had on 
board between 2 and 300 chests of silver; That another was cast away about 
12 leagues more to the south, and had on board a million of dollars, which 
were saved And that a third was supposed to be lost, several dead bodies 
having been drove ashore.” 


General Greene Avoids Encounter with Lord Cornwallis; Great Numbers 
Join Royal Army. 


CHARLESTOWN, March 14.—The retrograde movements of the Rebel in 
North Carolina have been so rapid, as to be equalled by nothing but the 
eagerness of the Royal Army in the pursuit. Green, who agreeably to the 
language of the adherents of rebellion, was to have again reared the standard 
of Congress here, to have reinstated the virtuous few in their possessions, 
and to have expelled every friend of British Government from this province; 
this mighty hero has in no one instance ever dared to make an attempt to 
check the career of Earl CORNWALLIS, but, with a haste that indicates noth- 
ing but trepidation, dismay and a want of confidence in his followers, has 
pushed into Virginia, and shrunk into its forests. 


1® South Carolina Gazette, November 21, 1741. 
17 South Carolina Gazette, January 9, 1742. 
1%8 South Carolina Gazette, June 28, 1742. 

%® South Carolina Gazette, October 29, 1750. 
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The last accounts from North Carolina inform us, that Lord CORN- 
WALLIS having driven Green across the Roanoke, was employed in reéstab- 
lishing tranquility and legal government in thut province. He has been 
joined by numbers of the inhabitants, who manifest the utmost satisfaction 
in the happy change in their situation. 

So total a defection from the Rebel Government has taken place in North 
Carolina, that great numbers are continually repairing from that Province 
to the Royal Army; which we are assured was lately joined by SEVEN 
HUNDRED MEN in one body, under Colonel Field.” 


The Rebel Army Routed at Guilford. 


CHARLESTOWN, March 28.—On Sunday evening dispatches were received 
from Lord CORNWALLIS, dated Guilford, 17th of March 1781, which gives 
the fullest authority for informing the public, that Gen. Green having been 
considerably reinforced, and his army amounting to near six thousand men, 
he was induced to advance with four six pounders, after Lord CORNWALLIS 
to Guilford, when his Lordship having drawn him thus far, on the 15th Ins. 
attacked the Rebel Army, and after a sharp engagement, totally routed it, 
and took all their cannon, pursuing the flying remains beyond Reedy-Fork. 

On this occasion, Lieut. Col. Stuart and Capt. Goodrich of the Guards, Lieut. 
O’Hara of the Royal Artillery, Lieut. Robinson of the 23d, Ensign Talbot of 
the 33d, and Ensign Grant of the 7lst were killed, and Capt. Schutz of the 
Guards mortally wounded, but no other officer dangerously. 

Thus far we sanctioned by the dispatches, which being wrote on the field, 
contain not so many particulars as we may look for in those shortly expected; 
but the reports which accompany these, mention Gen. Green’s being wounded, 
and the enemy having lost 2000 men in the defeat; and also that Brigadier- 
General O’Hara, Col. Webster, and Lieut. Col. Tarleton, were slightly 
wounded. 

In consequence of so signal a success, numbers of the Continentals as well 
as Militia are daily joining the King’s Forces and claiming their protection. 

The intelligence of this important victory was announced to the Public 
by the ringing of bells on Sunday Evening. On Monday afternoon the troops 
in garrison off duty, with the Volunteer Companies were paraded; and at 
half past five marched to the lines. About the same time there began a 
long continued discharge of Artillery from the Batteries, from his Majesty's 
ships, armed transports and merchant vessels in the harbor. And immedi- 
ately after sunset a Feu de Joye was fired by the troops and volunteer com- 
panies at the lines, accompanied by the loud acclamations of a joyful pop 
ulace. The evening was closed with a general illumination. 


™The Royal Gazette, March 14, 1781. 
"The Royal Gazette, March 28, 1781. 





SAMUEL A’COURT ASHE 


Histrorran oF Nortru Caroiina 


By R. D. W. Connor 


By the completion of the second volume of his History of North 
Carolina,* Captain Ashe puts the capstone to a life of singular 
devotion to the service of his native State, which is fortunate to 
find its chief historian in one whose life-blood is wrought into the 
very warp and woof of its civilization. For more than two and a 
half centuries, Ashe has been an historic name in North Carolina. 
Men of that name, ancestors of Samuel A. Ashe, were eminent 
among the founders and builders of the Commonwealth. In the 
seventeenth century they cleared the forests, built homes, drove back 
the forces of barbarism, and planted civilization in what had been a 
wilderness. In the eighteenth century they led the way in the 
struggle for the privilege of self-government, in the winning of in- 
dependence, and in laying the foundations of free institutions. 
In the nineteenth century they formulated laws in the halls of 
legislation, State and National, administered justice from the bench 
of our highest courts, displayed courage and skill on the field of 
battle, and made a free and untrammeled press a power in North 
Carolina. 

Samuel A. Ashe was a part of all this. As soldier, jurist, 
legislator, and editor, he himself contributed largely and permanently 
to the greatness of the State whose chief historian he has now be- 
come. Truly as he took up this task at three score years and ten 
to lay it down at the ripe age of eighty-five, he might have repeated 
with Ulysses (had he not been more modest than the renowned 


Greek), 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 


* History of North Carolina. By Samuel A’Court Ashe, LL.D. Vol. I. Charles L. Van 
Noppen. Greensboro, 1908. Pp. 724. Vol. II. Edwards & Broughton Printing Company. 
Raleigh, 1925. Pp. 1353. Volume II contains also a separate index to volume I. 
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For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honor’d of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 


It may be safely predicted that while future historians will give 
Captain Ashe’s political services to the State high rank, they will 
place his services as historian still higher. Space here forbids con- 
sideration of any but his major works. In 1904, he assumed the 
editorship of the Biographical History of North Carolina from 
Colonial Times to the Present. Seven handsome volumes of this 
work were issued under his exclusive direction, and an eighth of 
which he was joint editor with the late Stephen B. Weeks. The very 
title of the work indicates its scope. It was an ambitious undertak- 
ing, and the manner in which it was carried out reflected credit on 
both its editor and its publisher, Charles L. Van Noppen. In the 
preparation of the biographies Captain Ashe sought the codperation 
of the best writers available and produced a work of high literary 
and historical value. 

While engaged in this task, Captain Ashe began his History of 
North Carolina. The first volume, which brought the story down 
to the close of the American Revolution, appeared in 1908. Of it, 
Professor John Spencer Bassett, writing in the American Historical 
Review, after pointing out its weak points, said: “It is a clear 
piece of narrative, carefully constructed from original sources, rather 
strong in its accounts of personal incidents, and weaker in discus- 
sions of social institutions. . . . Generally speaking, this is 
our best history of North Carolina in the period covered, and it is 
better than many other state histories. . . . The excellent man- 
ner in which the book is printed and bound is creditable to the 
North Carolina publisher who has given it to the public.” 

Now comes Captain Ashe, after the lapse of seventeen years, 
with the second and final volume. It is uniform in type, binding, 
ard plan with the volume which preceded it although issued by a 
different publisher. It covers the period from 1783 to 1925. The 
perspective in which the author views the different epochs of our 
history is indicated by his distribution of his 1,353 pages; to the 
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period 1783-1860, he gives 546 pages, to 1860-1865, 466 pages, to 
1865-1900, 211 pages, and to 1900-1925, 130 pages. Others probably 
would make a different distribution, placing, for instance, less em- 
phasis on the period 1860-1865 and more on 1900-1925; but they 
would not quarrel with Captain Ashe on that account. It will be 
noticed that much the greater portion of his narrative deals with the 
periods in which he was either a witness of, or participant in the 
chief historical events, and it may therefore, to a certain extent, be 
considered somewhat as a personal memoir. This fact adds much 
to its freshness and interest. 

The task to which Captain Ashe primarily set himself was to 
record rather than to interpret the chief events of our history. I 
do not mean to say that he makes no note of significant changes in 
manners, customs, institutions and ideas, or fails to point out 
their significance; quite the contrary. I simply mean that his efforts 
to interpret events and movements, though frequent and illuminat- 
ing, are very brief as he is not primarily concerned with such 
problems. He probably thought, quite correctly, that we are yet too 
close to the events discussed to understand fully their significance. 
Interpretation will be the task of some future historian, and when 
he comes to it he will find Captain Ashe’s work indispensable. He 
will find it a remarkable compendium of historical data, arranged for 
the most part chronologically and recorded with extreme care, sim- 
plicity and impartiality. Its comprehensiveness is indicated by the 
fact that the index to volume II alone covers 92 pages. It should be 
mentioned also that besides its own index volume II contains a sepa- 
rate index to volume I which has been badly needed. 

The frontispiece to volume II is a handsome engraving of Zebulon 
B. Vance, the dominant figure of our nineteenth century history. 
Besides this the volume contains one hundred and eleven portraits, 
a veritable picture gallery of eminent North Carolinians, men and 
women, soldiers, statesmen, teachers, writers, social workers, capital- 
ists, and men of achievement. 

Captain Ashe approached his work as an historian in the true 
spirit. He is a seeker after truth. On his title page he quotes this 
fine sentence of Samuel Purchas, written in 1625, “The necessitie of 
a Historie is, as of a Sworne Witness, to say the truth (in just 
discretion) and nothing but the truth.” The duty of the historian 
was never better stated: it is the maxim which Captain Ashe follows. 
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His work is characterized by thoroughness of investigation, accuracy 
of statement, liberality of views and soundness of judgment. He 
shows a remarkable capacity for historical detachment and writes 
of men of his own name and blood, and of events in which he himself 
was a leading participant, with the impartiality of a judge. On 
historical questions he has no pride of opinion, but retains ever an 
open mind which he does not hesitate to change upon the presenta- 
tion of new evidence or of new points of view. His frankness is well 
matched by his courage. 

Witness his right-about-face between 1905 and 1908 on the “Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence.” Writing in 1905 the in- 
troductory chapter of the Biographical History of North Carolina, 
he said: “The general sentiment in North Carolina [in 1775] was 
strong for resistance to the arbitrary measures of the British Govern- 
ment. Especially was this spirit manifested in Mecklenburg, where 
the Committee of Safety on the 20th of May, 1775, adopted resolu- 
tions declaring independence.” In 1907 appeared Hoyt’s The Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence, the effect of which was seen in 
the first volume of Captain Ashe’s History of North Carolina, which 
appeared in 1908. Convinced by the new evidence and the new 
points of view presented by Hoyt, he deliberately reversed his 
former opinion and although he knew that his action would practically 
kill the popular appeal of his book, he did not hesitate to declare that 
“the evidence now available does not sustain the 20th of May decla- 
ration, but points only to the resolutions of May 31.” “His course,” 
wrote Professor Bassett, “is worthy of all commendation, for it takes 
some courage to criticise the Mecklenburg myth in North Carolina.” 

Into the making of this book Captain Ashe has poured the ex- 
periences of a long and varied life, and on the result he may safely 


rest his fame. 
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Lire anv Letrers or WaLter Hines Pace, Volume III. By Burton J. Hen- 
drick. (New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 1925. Pages 440. 
$10.00.) 


This volume contains the letters of Walter Page to Woodrow Wil- 
son which were not available for publication when the first two 
volumes of Mr. Hendrick’s Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page 
were published in 1922. They have now become available through 
the death of Mr. Wilson. A few of the letters were written between 
1896 and 1913, and concern literary and political matters, but 
much the larger number were written between 1913 and 1918 and 
concern Page’s work as American Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James. 

These letters are written with the same literary charm and edited 
with the same discriminating judgment as those which appear in 
the earlier volumes; nevertheless it must be confessed that they have 
been robbed of much of the freshness and keenness of the interest 
which they would have had if they could have been published in the 
original volumes of the “Life.” On the other hand, though much 
of their contents is now a twice-told tale, yet as the intimate letters 
of the Ambassador to the President their historical value is very 
great and it is well that they should have been published. 

They add many interesting details to the story of events already 
well known, and bring out much new information. Among other 
things they tell of the extraordinary privilege granted by Kitchener 
to Colonel Squier, military attaché to the American Embassy in 
London, to visit the western front in November 1914 to gather 
military data that would be valuable to the United States in the 
event of our entering the war; of the use made of our State Depart- 
ment by the Germans for transmitting improper cipher messages ; 
of the efforts of President Wilson to detach Austria-Hungary from 
the Germanic Alliance between the dismissal of Bernstoff and the 
declaration of war by Congress; of the complete financial collapse 
of the Allies when the United States entered the war; and the de 
tailed story of the Zimmerman telegram. 
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The chief interest of these letters, however, lies in the story which 
they reveal of the relations between the Ambassador and the Pres- 
ident. Through them we may trace Page’s complete acceptance of 
Wilson’s leadership in 1913-14, his complete loss of faith in it in 
1915-16, and the gradual but ultimately complete restoration of 
confidence after April 1917. The Ambassador’s attitude toward his 
chief was conditioned upon the extent to which the latter accepted 
and followed his advice. From the first Page was determined to 
drive the President into war against Germany, and practically every 
letter he wrote after October 1914, except those on purely formal 
matters, was inspired by this purpose. As one follows this cor- 
respondence the conviction becomes steadily stronger and stronger 
that the Ambassador over-played his hand causing the President, 
consciously or unconsciously, to fortify his mind against his Am- 
bassador’s masterly ex parte statements of the case. For, like his 
great predecessor in another great war, Woodrow Wilson had a mind 
and a will of his own and he could no more be driven prematurely 
into a policy of war by his pro-British Ambassador in 1915-16 than 
Lincoln could be prematurely driven into a policy of emancipation 
by his political generals in 1861-62. Time and events have justified 
both ! 

If, on the one hand, it was fortunate for Page’s fame that Ger- 
many’s conduct finally justified his pro-British leanings, on the 
other it was fortunate for his country that she was represented at 
that time in Great Britain by a British sympathizer. It required a 
profound understanding and sympathy on both sides so to manage 
the numerous delicate crises which arose between the two govern- 
ments to prevent a break, and this sympathetic understanding was 
supplied by the great American Ambassador and the great British 
Foreign Secretary with whom he dealt. These two men of kindred 
spirit and common purposes in all probability saved civilization from 
the unspeakable calamity of a war between the two great English- 
speaking peoples of the world, and how they did it is told, sometimes 


consciously, sometimes, unconsciously, in these letters of Walter 


Hines Page to Woodrow Wilson. 


R. D. W. Connor. 


UNIversiry OF NortH CAROLINA. 
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Tue Papers or JoHN STEELE. Edited by H. M. Wagstaff. (Publications of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission). 2 vols. 929 pages. 1924. 
Raleigh. 


In these volumes Professor Wagstaff has brought together the 
extant papers of a leading North Carolina Federalist who was active 
in both State and National politics during the formative years of 
the Federal Union. Steele’s career and the nature of his services 
are an index to the character and content of the documents here 
published. For twenty-seven years, from 1787 to 1814, he was in 
active political life as a member of the North Carolina Legislature, 
as a delegate to the constitutional conventions of 1788 and 1789, as 
commissioner for North Carolina, acting in conjunction with similar 
commissioners for Georgia, South Carolina, and the Federal Govern- 
ment in negotiating treaties with the Cherokee and Chickasaw In- 
dians, 1788-1789, as a member of the first and second congresses, as 
the unsuccessful Federalist candidate for the United States Senate in 
1792 and 1795, and as commissioner representing North Carolina in 
the settlement of boundary disputes with South Carolina and Georgia, 
1805-1814. From 1796 to 1802 he served as comptroller of the 
United States Treasury by successive appointment of Washington, 
Adams, and Jefferson, retiring in 1802 because he was not in agree 
ment with the policies of Jefferson’s administration. In 1807 he 
became head of the Salisbury branch of the Bank of Cape Fear, 
in which capacity he served until 1811. He died in 1815. 

The two volumes contain 526 letters and other documents. Letters 
written by Steele himself number 109; among his correspondents 
whose letters are here published, were John Adams, Oliver Wolcott, 
Albert Gallatin, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and William 
Thornton. Among his North Carolina correspondents were Gover- 
nors Hawkins, Stokes, Franklin, Miller, Turner, Williams, Davie, 
Alexander, Stone, and Smith, as well as such men as William Blount, 
James Iredell, William Barry Grove, Nathaniel Macon, William 
Polk, John Haywood, Alfred Moore, and William H. Haywood. 
Topics discussed cover a wide range—law, politics, National and 
State finance, agriculture, stock-raising, horse-racing, Indian affairs, 
interstate boundary lines, and banking. Volume II contains numer- 
ous interesting and important documents—Indian treaties, constitu- 
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tion of the Salisbury Jockey Club, official opinions on the whiskey 
tax, sinking fund, and other financial measures, legal notes on Mar- 
bury v. Madison, the Federal Court system, and the North Caro- 
lina electoral law of 1811. 

The editorial work is well done. Explanatory notes are excellent. 
There is a good index. Print, paper, binding are all good. 


R. D. W. Connor. 


RELEASED FoR PusiicaTion. By Oscar King Davis. (Boston and New York. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pages 468. Price $5.00.) 


Whatever of good the late Theodore Roosevelt may have done, 
none of it, apparently, was interred with his bones. Already his 
deeds and virtues are extolled in volumes enough to fill a five-foot 
shelf, and each succeeding year the shelf would have to be at least 
a foot longer. Assuredly it will not be his biographers’ fault if the 
Colonel’s memory is not kept green. Some of their efforts deserve 
especial mention. There was Thayer’s book, for instance. Thayer 


had lived in the same dormitory with young Teddy at Harvard 
and in later life, it seems, had met Colonel Roosevelt at least twice. 
His book was, therefore, called “An Intimate Biography.” Then 
there was the life by Mr. McIntyre prefaced by General Wood. 
This volume makes no particular claims to “intimacy,” but what it 
lacks in this respect it more than makes up in Optimism and In- 
spiration. Roosevelt’s career, it seems, abounds in Great Lessons 
for the Young. Moreover, if I understand the author correctly, 
Roosevelt was the original He-Man, the original Man With a 
Message, the original 100 Per Cent American, and the original 
Right-Thinker. The same impression is conveyed in a greater 
or less degree in the biographies by Mr. Thwing, Mr. Abbott, and 
Dean William Draper Lewis. Others have presented the Colonel 
in the role of scientist, scholar, statesman, soldier, orator, athlete, 
ranchman, man of God and man of letters. So far, I believe, no 
synoptist has actually claimed for the Colonel a virgin birth or a 
bodily resurrection, but few other signs of authentic messiahship 
seem lacking. What? Did he not cast out devils? Did he not 
open the eyes of blind reactionaries? Did he not cause political 
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lame ducks to walk? Was he not martyred in Milwaukee and again 
by the Wilson administration in 1917? Assuredly so, if some of 
his biographers are to be believed. Some day, perhaps, when the last 
pot-boiler has brewed the Roosevelt legend for the last time and 
extracted the last calory of Uplift and Inspiration, we shall have a 
realistic study of Roosevelt the man. What a task for a Bradford 
or a Strachey! 

The present volume, subtitled “Some Inside Political History 
of Theodore Roosevelt and His Times, 1898-1918,” while certainly 
not free from hero-worship, is perhaps as free as any book ever writ- 
ten about Colonel Roosevelt by a friend. Mr. Davis was Washing- 
ton correspondent for the New York Times during the latter part of 
the Roosevelt administration, was chief publicity man during the 
Roosevelt campaign for the Republican nomination in 1912, and 
was secretary of the Progressive National Committee from the 
rise to the fall of that militant and meteoric party. He seems to 
have won President Roosevelt’s unbounded confidence while cor- 
respondent for the Times, an anti-administration paper which 
then as now endeavored to print the truth in its news, and to have 
held that confidence unimpaired until the Colonel’s death. He re 
ceived many tips of valuable information from the White House, 
conducted one or two secret little investigations for the President, 
visited occasionally at Sagamore Hill, corresponded with the 
Colonel, and accompanied him on many a rabble-rousing tour 
throughout the hinterland. He saw the Colonel in all his moods 
and tenses, through evil as well as good political report. It is safe 
to say that few men have known Theodore Roosevelt better upon his 
political side. What has Mr. Davis given us? 

Not much that is new, perhaps, but certainly a book that is highly 
readable. It is the best book of historical memoirs, I am tempted 
to say, on the Roosevelt epoch yet in print. Mr. Davis writes mainly 
about events which he witnessed with his own eyes, and being a 
highly capable reporter, he gets into his book an extraordinary sense 
of vividness. As we peruse his pages, the memory is quickened and 
we visualize again many a long-forgotten newspaper headline. In 
fact, we seem to be transported back to the days when the Ananias 
Club was flourishing, when certain men were being branded as 
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Malefactors of Great Wealth and Undesirable Citizens, when there 
was talk of Race-Suicide and the Duty of Every Man to Have Plenty 
of Healthy Children, when a libel suit was started in connection 
with something about Panama, when a Big Stick was supposed to be 
handy somewhere about the White House, and a highly vocable 
President with very prominent teeth and eye-glasses was grooming 
a good natured, somewhat indolent, and over-weight Secretary of 
War for the Chief Magistracy, and in general having a “perfectly 
bully time.” 

Then come the days when the good natured, somewhat indolent, 
and over-weight Secretary of War is transformed into the blunder- 
ing, inept, but still good natured, somewhat indolent and over-weight 
President, and there is an extra session of Congress and talk of 
Tariff Revision and Special Interests and Schedule K and Wall 
Street and the machinations of Cannon and Aldrich, and there is a 
speech at Winona, and the Democrats sweep the country. The 
good natured President is now repudiated by half his party and 
loud calls for Teddy begin to be heard in the offing. Comes a 
letter from seven governors, and the Colonel’s hat flung into the 
ring. Then there is a mad scramble for delegates, and the Great 
Split at Chicago, and presently we hear the strains of “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers!” and talk of Stolen Nominations, and Slugging 
"Em Over the Ropes, and Social Justice, and the Right of the 
People to Rule, and Standing at Armageddon and Battling for the 
Lord. 

Then a few months of quiet at Oyster Bay and the doughty Colonel 
is off to South America and plunges into the wilderness and comes 
near dying of fever, while Mr. Davis stays at home and watches the 
Progressive Party die of internal disruption. The nineteen Pro- 
gressives elected to the House could not agree, it seems, on any com- 
mon policy with respect to the tariff; could agree on nothing, in fact, 
except the goodness and greatness of Theodore Roosevelt. But much 
as they adored the Colonel, it did not occur to them, apparently, to 
seek his advice with respect to the formation of any Congressional 
program, and when Mr. Davis and Ex-Senator Beveridge ventured 
to offer some suggestions at a caucus, they were roundly denounced 
as “bosses,” endeavouring to dictate to the Free and Untrammeled 
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Representatives of the People. When the time came to vote on the 
Underwood tariff, the Progressives split, not two, but three ways! 
Some voted yea, some voted nay, some voted “present.” Roosevelt, 
I believe, was still in America at this time. Why he did not descend 
from Oyster Bay and knock the heads of his admirers together 
is not made clear. By the time he returned from South America, 
Wilson had stolen most of his effective thunder, and the Progressive 
Party as such was plainly headed for extinction, having become 
merely the Society for the Adoration of St. Theodore. 

Mr. Davis describes the dying agonies of the party in some 
detail, and carries the record of Colonel Roosevelt’s political activities 
on down to the Colonel’s death. He makes it plain that Roosevelt 
had no hope of carrying the election after the split in 1912, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was publicly claiming everything in 
sight, and that he never had the slightest intention of accepting 
another nomination on the Progressive ticket. In fact, if Mr. 
Davis may be believed, Roosevelt never had the slightest personal 
desire for a third term at all. It was the Spirit of Service, loyalty 
to Righteousness, that prompted his break with Taft: had he merely 
desired another term in the White House he would have kept silent in 
1912 and have let Taft be beaten by the Democrats, to await his own 
apotheosis four years later. But while he cared nothing for a third 
cup of coffee as such, he would have been delighted, Mr. Davis ad- 
mits, to have had the nomination of a reunited party in 1916; not 
for personal reasons, of course— oh, no—but to put an end to Weasel 
Words and Words Without Deeds and stop Wilson from Chloro- 
forming the Conscience of the Country and help us get into the good 
old war. 

But valuable as Mr. Davis’s book is as a political chronicle, it 
is still more valuable for the light it throws on Roosevelt personally. 
Particularly the account of the shooting at Milwaukee is highly il- 
luminating. Mr. Davis was a member of the Colonel’s party on the 
trip, and his account of Roosevelt’s obstinate determination to speak 
immediately afterward is surely without a parallel in all political 
annals. The Colonel’s voice was almost gone—he had scarcely 
been able to speak above a whisper for two or three days—but so 
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delighted was he at being shot, apparently, that his voice almost 
immediately returned clear and strong. It was only with the great- 
est difficulty that he could be induced to delay long enough for his 
wound to be bandaged. At first he refused to allow the doctor to 
see the wound at all. It was time for his speech, the audience was 
waiting, he must speak even if it killed him. . . . But even the 
Good Citizen Doing His Duty At Any Cost may pause, it seems, for 
a little play to the galleries... He corrects the speaker who intro- 
duces him—he has not only been shot at but hit. “But it takes more 
than that,” he hastens to add, “to kill a bull moose!” He speaks for 
about fifteen minutes, pauses, unbuttons his vest, and invites the 
audience to have a look at his bloody shirt. After about thirty-five 
minutes he begins to weaken a little, and Mr. Davis steps up from 
backstage, touches his arm and politely begs him to stop. “No,” 
he yells with the fury of a savage, I will not stop until I have finished 
this speech. You can’t stop me. Nobody can stop me!” But really 
if Roosevelt had been perfectly frank that evening he might have 
yelled “De-lighted!” The wound was not painful, it was apparently 
not serious, and here was the supreme chance to play the Red 
Blooded He-Man. Mr. Davis, it is true, treats the episode very 
solemnly, but even in spite of himself he gives the impression that 
the Colonel’s conduct was not so much heroic as histrionic. There 
is no doubt that Roosevelt, though he would have been the first and 
the most vehement to deny it, secretly enjoyed that bullet in his 
chest—since it didn’t seem likely to prove fatal. It was such a 
splendid chance to play the hero. No, he wouldn’t have missed that 
opportunity for a million dollars. 

Another little incident related by Mr. Davis is too illuminating 
to be omitted. It was during the campaign of 1916, when Roosevelt 
was barnstorming the country, ostensibly in behalf of Hughes. Ad- 
dressing a huge audience of miners in Centralia, Illinois, the Colonel 
made an especially strong plea to the miners to do their duty in 
the way of providing the country with Plenty of Healthy Children. 
After the address was over, Mr. Davis remonstrated with Roosevelt, 
pointing out that it was hardly fair that he, one who had never been 
under the necessity of earning his daily bread, should undertake 
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to lecture poor, hard-working day-laborers, eternally up against the 
meat and bread problem, on the duty of providing more little hungry 
mouths to fill. “By George, O. K.,” replied Roosevelt,” “thats so,” 
and then frankly confessed that he had never thought of the family 
question from that angle. Mr. Davis tells us that the Colonel’s men- 
tal engine ran at a higher speed than that of any man he has ever 
known. But, as the above instance would seem to show, one of the 
cylinders must occasionally have missed fire. 

But let Mr. Davis have the last word. “His chief characteristics 
were vision, courage, decision, instant readiness for action, the sim- 
plest honesty and the most wholesome sanity. His foresight was 
uncanny. His sympathy was so quick, his emotions so intensely 
human, that he penetrated the feelings of others as if by magic. 
His sense of humor was a keen and never-failing delight. And he 
was as clean-minded as a girl.” 

That settles it. No admirer of Colonel Roosevelt should be with- 
out this book, even if he has to cut down his meals to two a day. 

Cuarves L. Sniper. 

Denton, N. C. 


Wives. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Harpers: 1925. Pages 298. Price $3.50.) 


Nobody nowadays, at least nobody who reads this erudite gazette, 
needs to be told that Gamaliel Bradford writes excellent biography. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that, all things considered, he 
stands head and shoulders above all other American biographers, liv- 
ing or dead. The first question, therefore, that arises in connection 
with this new book of his is likely to be, is it worthy of the author’s 
previous work ? 

I think it is. The seven wives (Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Benedict 
Arnold, Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Mrs. Benjamin F. Butler, Mrs. James 
G. Blaine, Dolly Madison, and Theodosia Burr) whose “soul por- 
traits” Mr. Bradford has given us are not indeed such distinguished 
personages as he has painted for us in a number of other volumes; 
indeed, it is certain that none of them (save the daughter of Aaron 
Burr) would have been heard of in history had they married ob 
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scurely. Yet each of them did play a distinguished secondary role, 
and Mr. Bradford has contrived to make them all live again upon the 
printed page. 

Perhaps the most interesting, though certainly not the most charm- 
ing, portrait is that of Mrs. Lincoln. What manner of woman was 
she? There is a very common tradition that Lincoln’s domestic 
life was not greatly distinguished for its felicity. It is said that 
a small boy, seeing the uncouth Abraham so finely dressed upon his 
wedding day, asked where he was going, and that Lincoln’s reply, 
“To hell, I suppose,” was not altogether unprophetic. Herndon, 
who certainly knew him as well as any man in Springfield, even in- 
sists that Lincoln’s domestic unhappiness was partly responsible for 
his rise to fame. His theory, bluntly stated, is that Mary Todd 
made the home so unpleasant for her unparlorable and indolent hus- 
band that Lincoln stuck close to the office and devoted himself to 
business in order to forget his misery. What truth is there in the 
allegation ¢ 

Well, Mr. Bradford has studied the matter from every angle and 
from all available sources of information, and his impression is 
that while married life in the Lincoln household was not exactly 
one grand, sweet song, it was, nevertheless, not quite so unpleasant 
as Herndon has painted. Mrs. Lincoln, he seems to think, did have 
a pretty sharp tongue, and during the Springfield days may have 
kept it in pretty fair polish, but while she may have nagged her 
husband about some of his eccentricities some of the time, yet she 
really did not nag him about all of his eccentricities all of the time. 

But neither Mary Todd, nor any other well-constituted woman, 
thinks Mr. Bradford, could have endured Honest Abraham without 
more or less nagging. His mental powers indeed were great, but 
his manners were often grotesque. Socially speaking, he was at the 
time of his marriage pretty much of a backwoodsman with all the 
bark on. His library, I suspect, did not include an Outline of 
Etiquette, nor a copy of Chesterfield. He thought that so long as 
his heart was right it made little difference whether his boots were 
blacked. He was highly unpunctual about his meals. He had a 
disconcerting habit of talking too frankly when company came. 

10 
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He was liable at any moment to break out with one of those homely 
cross-roads stories, which while not “obscene,” were not always just 
what you would tell to “nice” people. He used to go to the door in 
his shirt sleeves during the early days at Springfield and assure 
august visitors that his wife would be downstairs as soon as she 
could get her “trotting harness” on. . . . Such social solecisms 
would have tormented a much sweeter tempered spouse than the 
showy, superficial, socially ambitious Mary. So if the poor lady 
failed to maintain a philosophic calm, it must be admitted that she 
had her provocations. 

And yet with all her lack of tact and patience, Mary Todd was 
no fool. She knew that the awkward young lawyer of Springfield 
had extraordinary talents in the rough. She knew that uncouth 
manners were a terrific handicap. She married Lincoln with con- 
descension and hope, meaning to reform him socially. And she did 
finally succeed to a certain extent, though it seems a pity that she 
could not have been a good deal more tactful about it. 

Dolly Madison was the perfect wife for a public man—except 
for her extravayance. She was tactful, beautiful, and intelligent. 
Incidentally, she was quite modern in some respects—she used rouge 
and powder rather freely. She would smoke cigarettes, too, I’m 
afraid, if she were alive today. As it was, she took snuff with the 
utmost nonchalance. Other times, of course, other manners. Mrs. 
Benedict Arnold was an “authentic” beauty and a loyal wife to her 
secapegrace husband, but otherwise undistinguished. ~ Mrs. Benja- 
min F, Butler was a sort of “misunderstood” wife, but very intelligent 
and with her own peculiar charm. Mrs. Blaine was a devoted and 
almost perfect wife, though at times lacking in political tact. Mrs. 
Davis, though not always tactful as a President’s wife, wins our 
admiration by her utter loyalty to her husband in defeat. Theodosia 
Burr, beautiful, charming, cultured, severely trained in the classics, 
a sort of wonder child, seems to have borne herself with dignity as a 
wife and mother, yet she seems utterly devoid of both moral and prac- 
tical judgment. She believed in all her father’s fantastic schemes, 
condoned all his lapses from public and private virtue, and never 
ceased to idolize him as the most wonderful and perfect man in all 


the world. 
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Altogether Mr. Bradford’s book of portraits is an interesting one, 
and while it lacks, perhaps, the supreme touch of genius, it neverthe- 
less belongs to literature as well as to biography. 


Cuartes L. Sniper. 
Denton, N. C. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SENATOR. A STORY-BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS. 
By Harris Dickson. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1925. pp. 
XIV, 205. $1.50.) 


Biography is more or less conventionalized, and nowhere is this 
more strikingly the case than when the subject is an American pub- 
lic man. There may be frills here and there, touches of psycho- 
graphy, perhaps, or straightaway psychoanalysis, but the heart of 
the thing is always the same—it is the story of a career, and to that 
all else is subordinate. The thought occurs to the reviewer that in 
the case of many men, perhaps, this is in all respects necessary and 
proper, since so often have they anticipated their biographies. Be 
that as it may, it is true of the biographies. And so we turn the 
leaves of many a life, trying to discover what sort of man was behind 
the career described in such minute detail. We read extracts from 
speeches, or, perhaps, the speeches themselves, but nowhere can we 
find any record of the character-revealing things the man said when 
he was just talking. The average public man is dressed always 
in the long coat of the statesman. The hats may vary, the ties and 
the shoes, but the coat, never. And who could ever tell what sort of 
man was on the inside of a frock-coat ? 

Judge Harris Dickson, known to a host of friends through literature 
of another sort, has broken away from the model. He impresses 
his readers as a man likely to do so. But how could he do otherwise 
with his subject? Who can imagine John Sharp Williams in a 
frock-coat, not to mention a statesman’s hat? And no biography 
at all true to its subject could be dressed like that. 

So when one reads this slender little volume, it need not be with 


any expectation of finding any detailed study of the career of John 
Sharp Williams. There are allusions to it, of course; it is assumed 
that the reader is aware that he had one. But the career is entirely 
incidental to the purpose of the book which seeks to make better 
known the man who made the career, to picture him as he was “with 
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his wild scalplocks and lovelocks flowing; with his blown disheveled, 
extemporaneous, neglected, surprised appearance; with his strange 
second-hand clothes of the mound-building period, his picturesque 
gaiters, his mysterious and melancholy eyes, and his general air of 
incognito,” or as he is today in happy and voluntary retirement wear- 
ing “the legal amount of clothes, one pair of baggy linen pantaloons, 
one white shirt, and easy shoes.” “Historians will search other- 
where for certain facts. Here they will find only the lover of his 
family, the lover of his country, the lover of books and flowers, and 
the lover of his fellow-man.” And in large measure success has 
rewarded the author even out of proportion to his seeking; for not 
only do we find a most illuminating set of sidelights upon the man 
that old friends know and love as “John” and a whole section of the 
country has affectionately liked as “John Sharp,” but with the clearer 
view of the man which the book gives we find ourselves knowing far 
more about his career than would have been possible otherwise. With 
any career worth writing about this would be the case. 

This so-called story-biography, then, is a real historical contribu- 
tion dealing with a unique figure in recent American public life, 
a man who formed his own opinions and knew his own mind, and 
who never hesitated to speak it, even when what he had to say was 
unpopular, and who steadily grew in public favor not only in his 
own district and state, both of which he “carried in his pocket,” but 
in the country at large. More unusual, too, perhaps, is the fact that 
he is a highly educated and scholarly man with nothing in him of the 
pedant, who was never removed by his learning from the mass of 
men, and who, although considerable of a statesman, preferred the 
title of politician. Still more unique is his voluntary retirement 
from public life after thirty years in Congress. Of him it can be 
truthfully said, “After more than a generation in public life, no 
enemy has ever accused him of double-dealing, and no friend has 
ever doubted where he stood.” 

The little book is made up of illuminating stories of the childhood 
and youth of the senator-to-be, his education at Sewanee, Virginia, 
and Heidelberg, his entrance on the practice of law, his seventeen 
years of it as an apprenticeship to politics, and, finally, his candidacy 
for Congress, his defeat, his ultimate election, and, once in Con- 
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gress, his rise to national prominence and the general trend of his 
life in Washington. 

Comparatively little, however, is told of his life there. There 
is casual mention of his service on one committee, and almost equally 
casual mention of his work as minority leader. Some of his speeches 
are quoted, more to show the kind of person he was than to indicate 
his opinions on public questions. It is to be regretted in this con- 
nection that more of the homely wit and satire which was so 
characteristic of him in action does not appear here. 

It is a thoroughly delightful volume about one of the most de- 
lightful persons of the recent past. Unconventional, more or less 
unsystematic in arrangement as the author is, the reader is not only 
apt to be satisfied, but also to hope that other biographers may snatch 


a few leaves from his book. 
J. G. pe Rovrtnac Hamrirron. 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 


STATISTICAL REVIEW oF RELIEF OpeRATIONS. By George Gay. The Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, Stanford University Press. 


The declaration of the Great War was followed by a tremendous 
German drive into Belgium and northern France. Liege was taken, 
the German armies swept across the Meuse, and central Belgium, 
including Brussels, was captured. These operations were followed 
by a great drive through west Belgium into northern France. The 
military result of the German forward movement was the occupation 
by Germany of practically all Belgium and a considerable portion of 
northern France. 

The military occupation of these two regions had disastrous social 
consequences. The normal life of both regions was stopped. Thou- 
sands of habitations were burned, growing crops were destroyed, 
thousands of people were uprooted from their homes; Belgium and 
northern France were cut off from the outside world, the normal 
flow of commerce and industry was interfered with, the Belgian 
and French governments ceased to function in the occupied areas, 
great numbers of people were thrown out of work, and the neces- 
sities of life were becoming beyond the reach of a large proportion 
ef the seven million inhabitants of Belgium and the two million 
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persons living in the occupied regions of northern France. Neither 
the allied powers nor the German authorities seemed inclined to 
rescue the unfortunate victims of the German drive. The allied 
blockade made it imperative for the Germans to husband their own 
resources. The Allies had no wish to furnish supplies that would 
fall into the hands of the Germans and lengthen their military 
resistance. 

Local efforts for the relief of this situation were quickly found to 
be inadequate. Through the good offices of the neutral ministers 
still in Brussels a commission headed by Millard Shaler an Ameri- 
can engineer, received permission from the German authorities to 
purchase food in London for the inhabitants of the occupied regions. 
Upon encountering opposition from the authorities in control of the 
allied blockade the American head of the commission appealed to 
Herbert Hoover, an American engineer, who happened at that time 
to be a resident of London, and who had just served as chairman 
of the relief commission which repatriated successfully thousands 
of Americans left stranded in England during the first chaotic week 
of the war. The result of this appeal was the organization by Mr. 
Hoover of the Commission for the Relief of Belgium. 

The new commission had an elaborate and efficient organization. 
Outside of the occupied regions it was charged with the task of the 
mobilization of the charity of the world and the purchase and trans- 
portation of relief supplies. A central office was established in 
London and branch offices in New York and Rotterdam. The 
charity of the world was mobilized through commissions scattered 
all over the world. The purchase and transportation of supplies was 
effected through the agency of representatives in the principal 
markets and ports of the world. Since it was the nearest neutral 
port, Rotterdam served throughout the war as the port of trans- 
portation. From there the supplies were sent by rail and water 
into the occupied areas. Within Belgium and northern France the 
commission was responsible for the provisioning of the entire popu- 
lation, the conduct of financial relief and exchange operations, and 
the care of the destitute. 

The moral responsibility of the commission to give a full account- 
ing of its operations was felt from the first. One of the leading 
international firms audited every ramification of expenditure and 
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receipt. Full financial accountings have already been given by 
the commission. It now publishes a statistical review of relief 
operations which is mainly concerned with commodity statistics. 

The work is divided into two parts. Part I gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the relief organization, its problems, and its methods. Part 
II gives detailed statistics of the work of the commission. The 
commission had at its disposal the services of approximately 131,555 
individuals. Outside of Belgium and northern France the local 
relief committees numbered about 76,500 members. Forty thousand 
persons were engaged in the work of distribution in Belgium, and 
15,000 in northern France. In Belgium 2,598 communes, and in 
France 2,133 were affected by the work of the commission. The 
grand total of funds received by the commission was $894,797,155.40. 
Of this sum about 47 per cent was from American sources, 14 per 
cent from British, and 23 per cent from French. About 80 per 
cent of the total resources of the commission came from American, 
British and French government subsidies. Only a fraction of 1 per 
cent, or less than $4,000,000, of the funds collected were devoted 
to overhead and administrative expenses. Through the expendtiure 
of these funds and gifts in kind the commission was enabled to dis- 
tribute 5,174,431 metric tons of supplies in Belgium, and northern 
France. The statistics of these immense operations are given in 
every conceivable form and in the greatest detail. 


C. P. Hiesy. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


SoutTHERN Pioneers. Edited by Howard W. Odum. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press. 221 pp. $2.00.) 


Verily, the present is the Golden Age of Biography. Lytton 
Strachey and Gamaliel Bradford are primarily responsible for the 
extraordinary outbreak of biographical writing in the immediate 
past and present. However, the movement was under way when 
they began, and they simply gave it an overwhelming impetus. 
There is literally a host now at their heels. Nobody escapes the 
biographer these days. (If he does, he writes an autobiography). 
From John L. Sullivan to Queen Victoria, the whole gamut of 
human experience has been run. Singly and in battalions they come: 
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Lincoln, Wilson, Page; Barnum, Buffalo Bill, Brigham Young; 
Garfield, Gorgas, Gary; “Portraits,” “Wives,” “Damaged Souls,” 
“Uncommon Americans”—and now “Southern Pioneers” ! Biography 
is particularly interesting to Southerners because leadership with 
them has been so pronounced and leaders so popular. Such a volume 
as this, therefore, instantly challenges their attention, but as the 
New York Times says, “The Northerner, as well as the Southerner, 
can get considerable food for thought out of this book.” 

The book is edited by H. W. Odum, who, as Kenan Professor of 
Sociology and Director of the School of Public Welfare in the 
University of North Carolina, and as Editor of the Journal of 
Social Forces, has made a place of leadership for himself in social 
progress outside, as well as within, the South. In the introduction 
to the sketches he sets out the main reason for the book’s appearance. 
It is to assist in what he regards a great task of the present—the 
development of a new leadership. He presents his point of view 
with engaging frankness. His first and most important contention 
is that there is a “changing basis upon which leadership is now de- 
veloped and made effective.” Diplomatically, yet unreservedly, he 
then engages in a bit of frank analysis of Southern conditions, indi- 
cating the shortcomings that have delayed the fulfillment of the new 
idea of leadership. He points to the changing order, the partial 
failure to make adjustments to the changes, the lack of experience and 
training for new leadership, the lack of Universities and the Uni- 
versity spirit, sensitiveness, and a failure to recognize its own 
leaders, as some of the causes of retarded development in Southern 
leadership. 

There are nine sketches: Woodrow Wilson, by Gerald W. John- 
son; Walter Hines Page, by R. D. W. Connor; Charles Brantley 
Aycock, by Edwin A. Alderman; Seaman A. Knapp, by Jackson 
Davis; Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, by John Donald Wade; Joel 
Chandler Harris, by Julia Collier Harris; Booker T. Washington, 
by Monroe N. Work; Madeline McDowell Breckenridge, by S. P. 
Breckenridge; Edward Kidder Graham, by R. D. W. Connor. The 
characters are well chosen to illustrate the editor’s thesis—with one 
exception. Augustus Baldwin Longstreet is out of place. He is 
no more at home in this group than Alex Stephens or John OC. 


Calhoun would be. 
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The sketches are of quite varying literary quality, reaching the 
highest level in the singularly attractive sketch of Governor Ay- 
cock, by Dr. Alderman, and closely seconded by the discriminating 
and delightful sketch of Wilson by Gerald Johnson. While all the 
sketches are written with rather fulsome praise, there is none the 
less keen analysis of the character of Woodrow Wilson by Gerald 
Johnson, and of Walter Page and Edward Graham by R. D. W. 
Connor. Connor, in his sketch of Walter Hines Page, sets straight 
one of the misapprehensions about Page’s leaving North Carolina. 
While recognizing Page’s unequaled abilities and high patriotism, 
he also gently but firmly points out that the fact that Page was 
not an effective worker in North Carolina, was not wholly the fault 
of his native state. 

The major significance of the book lies in its point of view—the 
presentation of the new type of leader in the South. The old po- 
litical and military leader, so dear and so well known to a former 
generation, finds no place in this company. It is true that Pres- 
ident Wilson and Governor Aycock are included, but Wilson is 
treated not so much as a political leader as the spokesman for a 
new domestic social and spiritual order, while Governor Aycock’s 
work was definitely predicated upon an essentially social program. 

Another significance of the volume is its tolerance and breadth 
of view. The fact that a woman Breckenridge of Kentucky, a 
negro educator from Alabama, and a man of lowly origin from 
Georgia, should appear side by side in a volume issued from and 
published by a Southern University, and edited by a Southern 
man, speaks with unanswerable logic of a new South, different from 
and greater than that immortalized by Henry Grady. Again, the 
changing order and emphasis is illustrated in the sketch of Seaman 
A. Knapp, who was not a Southerner and only a part of his work 
was done in the South; and in the further fact that his work was 
in agricultural rehabilitation of the section. 

The whole country is increasingly in the debt of the University 
of North Carolina Press for its publications. Southern Pioneers 
is one of a number of recent books published by the Press which 
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are of high value to the entire country. This volume is stimulating 
encouragement to all those who are working for a better order of 
society in our country, and particularly so to Southerners. 

W. C. Jackson. 


NortTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Tue Review acknowledges receipt of the following books for review 
in later issues : 

States’ Rights in the Confederacy, By Frank Lawrence Owsley. 
(University of Chicago, Press. ) 

Tolerance. By Hendrik Van Loon. (Boni & Leveright.) 

The Story of Durham. By William K. Boyd. (Duke University 
Press. ) a 

John Slidell. By Louis Martin Sears. (Duke.) 

Organized Labor and the Law. By Alpheus Thomas Mason. 
(Duke. ) 

Origins of the Whig Party. By E. Malcolm Carroll. (Duke.) 


War Letters of Kiffin Yates Rockwell. By Paul Ayres Rockwell 
(Ed). (Doubleday. ) 

Our reviewer in the October, 1925, issue of A J/istory of Agri- 
culture in Europe and America, by Professor N. 8S. B. Gras, through 
error attributed the publication to the Macmillan Company. The 
book was published by F. S. Crofts & Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 





POLITICAL INCONSISTENCY 


Inconsistency is counted among the cardinal vices of politics and 
politicians squirm and twist mightily to avoid the appearance of 
guilt. Nevertheless in times of revolution, when events tread so 
quickly upon each other’s heels that no man can foresee what any 
day may bring forth, a consistent course in politics may be neither 
possible nor desirable. In such times wise men wait upon events, 
meeting each issue as it arises, indifferent that they may not be 
following the strait and narrow path of perfect consistency. 

Two incidents in the lives of Zebulon B. Vance and his greatest 
political rival, Thomas Settle, illustrate this rather trite observation. 
During the years immediately preceding the outbreak of the Civil 
War, Vance was a Whig and Settle a Democrat, but both were 
“Unionists” and earnestly opposed to the secession of North Caro- 
lina. In 1861 both were candidates for Congress and canvassed 
their respective districts as anti-secessionists, and both during the 
canvass, Vance actually in the middle of a pro-union speech and 
Settle within a few hours after such a speech, completely changed 
fronts and became (for a time at least) red-hot secessionists. 

Vance himself tells the story of his somersault in his speech 
before the John A. Andrew Post, G.A.R., at Boston, December 8, 
1886, which he entitled “The Political and Social South During 
the War.’ After describing the sentiment in North Carolina in 
1860-1861, he said: 

“For myself, I will say that I was canvassing for the Union with 
all my strength; I was addressing a large and excited crowd, large 
numbers of whom were armed, and literally had my arm extended 
upward in pleading for peace and the Union of our Fathers, when 
the telegraphic news was announced of the firing on Sumter and the 
President’s call for seventy-five thousand volunteers. When my 
hand came down from that impassioned gesticulation, it fell slowly 
and sadly by the side of a Secessionist. I immediately, with altered 
voice and manner, called upon the assembled multitude to volunteer, 


1 Dowd, Life of Zebulon B. Vance, 441-42. 
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not to fight against but for South Carolina. I said: If war must 
come I preferred to be with my own people. If we had to shed 
blood I preferred to shed Northern rather than Southern blood. 
If we had to slay I had rather slay strangers than my own kindred 
and neighbors; and that it was better, whether right or wrong, that 
communities and states should go together and face the horrors of 
war in a body—sharing a common fate rather than endure the un- 
speakable calamities of internecine strife. . . . I went with and 
shared the fate of the people of my native State, having first done 
all I could to preserve the peace and secure the unanimity of the 
people to avert, as much as possible, the calamities of war. I do 
not regret that course. I do not believe there is an honorable man 
within my hearing tonight who, under the same circumstances, would 
not have done as I did.” 

Almost at the same hour, and for the same reason, that Vance 
threw consistency to the dogs, Settle pursued the same course. It 
is interesting to contrast the manner of these two rivals who fifteen 
years later, after each had again changed sides, Vance becoming a 
Democrat, Settle a Republican, were to wage in joint debate the most 
famous political campaign in our history. The story of Settle’s 
change of heart is told, somewhat more dramatically than Vance’s 
story, by the late George Howard who recorded the incident on the 
fly-leaf of his copy of Sidney Andrews’s The South Since the War, 
a volume of reprints of newspaper articles written from the South 
in 1865 by a Northern correspondent of Chicago and Boston papers. 
Howard, a secession Democrat, at the time was a Superior Court 
judge and was riding the fourth district of which Settle was 
solicitor. His story follows: 

“On Monday, April 13, 1861, I held court in Danbury, Thomas 
Settle, solicitor. Messrs. J. M. Leach and Settle asked for the use 
of the courtroom for political speaking; both were Whigs,’ seeking 
the Congressional nomination by appeals to the Union sentiment of 
the district. I granted their request. After reaching the hotel, 
A. M. Scales and Robert McLean came over and remarked that if 
they believed the rumor which they had heard, that Fort Sumter 
eit was probably Settle’s Union proclivities and the fact that he later became a Re- 


publican, that caused Judge Howard to think of him as a Whig. In 1861 he called 
himself a “Union Democrat.” 
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had been fired on, they would reply to Leach and Settle, and asked 
me what I thought of it. I told them whether true or not, I was 
sure something of like character would soon occur. They returned 
to the courthouse, and soon I was informed that they and Hon. 
J. A. Gilmer had concluded to speak. All spoke—Leach, Settle, and 
Gilmer as Union Whigs; Scales and McLean as State’s Rights 
Democrats. Court adjourned in a few days, and I left Danbury in a 
buggy with Settle for his home—the road passing near, but not 
through Madison. As we approached Madison, chatting pleasantly, 
suddenly Settle sprang up and peering into the distance, exclaimed: 
‘What’s that? I looked and could just distinguish a flag floating 
from a building in Madison. Settle in a highly excited tone: ‘It 
is a secession flag—something has happened—Madison has been a 
strong Union town.’ Just then we saw several persons riding to- 
ward us. Settle hailed a gentleman on horseback, reading a news- 
paper, asking, ‘What’s the matter?’ Promptly came the answer: 
‘Haven’t you heard the news? Sumter attacked—Lincoln has called 
for 75,000 troops—everybody is for war—Governor Reid is speaking 
at Madison—volunteers are enlisting.’ Settle, turning to me: ‘TI 
must go to Madison and get right.’ I objected, telling him he 
needn’t hurry—there would be both time and occasion. He insisted. 
At last we agreed to go, he to speak five minutes and then go on. 
As we drove up, we could hear Governor Reid* in the upper room of 
a building, while about the door at the ground entrance there was 
quite a crowd. As soon as we came near, Settle sprang up and wav- 
ing his hands aloft, cried out: ‘I was all wrong! I was all wrong! 
You are all right! You are all right!’ and leaping from 
the buggy he mounted one of the buttresses to the door- 
way, and until I called ‘time up’ poured forth a most passionate 
appeal for every man to stand by the South. We then went to his 
home. While en route he said he would resign his office and go into 
the war. I pressed him not to do so until the end of the circuit; 
but he’ would listen to no delay, insisting that he must resign, and 
soliciting the appointment of Hon. John Kerr. 

“The next Monday at Rockingham [court] soon after court met, 
the sound of fife and drum was heard from several directions, and 


* Settle’s brother-in-law and a secession Democrat. 
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there marched into Wentworth* about 150 volunteers. At recess I 
noticed both Scales and Settle in the ranks. An amusing incident 
occurred. A Mexican War veteran, one Hancock, was commanding. 
As he faced the long line, he called out, ‘Right face!’ Everybody 
faced right, save Scales and Settle, and both of them faced about. 
Thereupon two companies were formed and Scales and Settle were 
elected captains. 

“In a week or two I returned to Greensboro. As I was passing the 
residence of Hon. J. A. Gilmer he called to me, and coming out to the 
buggy, said with deep emotion ‘y ‘On “ay return home, I found that 
at the very hour when I was speaking in Danbury, my son was don- 
ning his uniform and hastening away to Fort Macon. We are all 


one now.’ ” 


The News and Observer of April 28, 1904, prints the following 
story which is interesting for many reasons and particularly so in 
view of the recent revival of newspaper discussion of the availability 
of Dr. Alderman as Democrat candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. The story is entitled “A Good One on Dr. Alder- 


man,” and is as follows: 


To all old students and to any one, in fact, who has visited Chapel Hill, 
the memory of Prof. Thomas Dunston, the University barber, will long 
remain. His important, yet inoffensive bearing, his love for big words and 
his unique way of telling a story, are things never to be forgotten. He has 
a personal interest in every member of the faculty and student body. Three 
years ago when Dr. Alderman was elected to the presidency of Tulane, and 
Dr. Venable was elected his successor, Tom was not as well pleased as some 
others. He was a warm friend and great admirer of “Marse Tony,” as he 
loved to call Dr. Alderman. One day a student was getting a shave, and Tom 
was entertaining him in his blandest and most agreeable manner, when the 
question of the election of Dr. Venable came up. Tom straightened himself 
up and declared in his inimitable way that “Dr. Winston is a great man, and 
Dr. Venable is a great man, but I tell you, boss, they can’t none of ’em orate 
and extenuate and prevaricate like Marse Tony.” 


*County seat of Rockingham County. 























HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives many requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association ; The North Carolina Book- 
let; and The North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. It is requested that any one having duplicates of 
any of these publications send them to R. B. House, Secretary of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. Any 
supply thus accumulated will be used to fill gaps in the collections 
of libraries and students, and a distinct service to North Carolina 
history will be rendered. 


Law Tales for Laymen and Wayside Tales From Carolina is an 
attractive book by Joseph Lacy Seawell just published by Alfred 
Williams & Company, Raleigh. 


The State Literary and Historical Association convened in its 
twenty-fifth annual session in Raleigh, December 9-11, 1925, and 
meeting in conjunction with this Association were the North Caro- 
lina State Art Society and the North Carolina Folk Lore Society. 
The Carolina Playmakers also gave a special performance for the 
several associations and their guests at the State Theatre, in Raleigh, 
Wednesday, December 9. The plays presented were “Out of the 
Past”: a romance of ’61, by Francis Gray; “Yon Side o’ Sunk 
Creek”: a tragedy of mountain folk, by Martha Boswell; and 
“Quare Medicine”: a country comedy, by Paul Green. Thursday 
evening at eight o’clock in the auditorium of Meredith College 
Hatcher Hughes of Columbia University addressed the Association 
and was followed by Frederick H. Koch, President. Friday morn- 
ing at the Woman’s Club Paul Green, of the University of North 
Carolina, and W. T. Polk, of Warrenton, read papers on the status 
of the fine arts in North Carolina and Mr. Emil Fuchs exhibited a 
collection of his etchings and gave a short lecture to the Association. 
Mrs. S. Westray Battle seported on the work done in completing 
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the North Carolina collection of the Valley Forge Memorial. Friday 
afternoon at three o’clock the North Carolina Folk Lore Society met 
in the Woman’s Club. The following were the features of the pro- 
gram: Address by Mrs. William N. Reynolds, President; North 
Carolina Ballads and Folk Songs—Misses Franklin, of the Cross- 
nore School; Folk Customs in Central North Carolina—Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Green, of Chapel Hill; Experiences in Searching for Bal- — 
lads and Other Folk Lore—Mrs. D. H. Sutton, Forest City. The ses- 
sions came to a close Friday evening in the auditorium of Meredith 
College when Homer St. Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburg, delivered an address on “Art for Every One.” 
The following were elected officers of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association: President, Thomas M. Pittman, of Henderson; 
First Vice President, Benjamin Sledd, of Wake Forest; Second Vice 
President, Alexander B. Andrews, of Raleigh; Third Vice President, 
Mrs. John Huske Anderson, of Fayetteville; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Robert B. House, of Raleigh. The officers of both the Folk 
Lore Society and the Art Society were reélected. 


Joel Lane, Pioneer and Patriot, was the title of a pamphlet writ- 
ten by Marshall DeLancey Haywood and published in 1900. This 
little work has been out of print many years, and Alfred Williams 
& Company, of Raleigh, have just issued a new edition, with revisions 
and additions by the author. It also contains an illustration of the 
old Lane house in Raleigh, where the General Assembly of 1780 
and committees of safety met during the War for Independence. 
Lane, it will be remembered, owned the site of the present city of 
Raleigh, and sold it to the State when it was decided to make a 
fixed seat of government. This pamphlet contains much genealogical 
information about the Lane family. 


The Reviewer for July and October, 1925, and January, 1926, 
contains articles by Archibald Henderson on “Early Drama in North 


Carolina.” 


On November 19, at Farmville a tablet was unveiled to the mem- 
ory of Major Benjamin May, a prominent Revolutionary soldier 
and statesman. The tablet was erected by the North Carolina His- 
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torical Commission in codperation with the descendants of Benjamin 
May under the auspices of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


The North Carolina organization of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in codperation with local chapters during October, 
November and December, 1925, erected and unveiled bronze mark- 
ers, commemorating the journey of George Washington in 1791 
through nine towns that he mentioned in his diary: Winston- 
Salem, Salisbury, Guilford Courthouse, Tarboro, Greenville, New 
Bern, Wilmington, Halifax, and Charlotte. Members of the State 
D. A. R. also unveiled monuments at other times as follows: The 
William Gaston Chapter unveiled on November 11 at Gastonia a 
tablet commemorating the site of Camp Chronicle during the World 
War, dedicated to the soldiers and sailors of Gaston County who 
served during the World War. The Richard Dobbs Spaight chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution erected on November 20 
a granite boulder and bronze marker to the memory of James Davis, 
first state printer, on the site of the first printing press in North 
Carolina, where were printed the first state book, the first state 
pamphlet, and the first state newspaper. 


Recent accessions to the Duke University Library include the fol- 
lowing items: the Southern Banner (Athens, Ga.), 1835-36, 1840- 
45; the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal, 1860-65; the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courter, 1862-1864; the New York Tribune, 1841-1899; and a 
miscellaneous collection of newspapers issued in Charlotte, (N. C.) 
between 1830 and 1860. The library has also completed the files 
of the following historical periodicals: Revue Historique, Revue 
Des Questiones Historique, Revue D’ Histoire Diplomatique, Revue 
D’Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, and Revue Synthese 
Historique. 


Tue Review acknowledges receipt of a Roster of Nash County 
Confederate Soldiers by John H. Thorpe and a copy of the Edge- 
combe county Roster. 


The second volume of Moravian Records of North Carolina by 
Miss Adelaide L. Fries, was issued in December by the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission and is now being distributed. The third 
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volume is ready for the press and will be issued some time during 
1926 by the North Carolina Historical Commission. 


At a recent Convention of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, Mrs. John Huske Anderson of Fayetteville, Historian of 
the North Carolina Department, was awarded a silver loving cup 
for having directed the best plan of historical activities. She has 
stimulated a great deal of historical activity by organizing lectures 
to be delivered to school children, offering prizes for essays on 
various topics relating to the Confederacy, founding collections of 
Civil War relics, making scrap books, and in addition has done a 
great deal of writing herself. 





